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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


j is clear that Mr. Lincoln was premature in rejoicing over 

the expulsion of the Confederates from Tennessee. Not 
only have they not retired beyond the borders of that State, 
but it seems more than doubtful whether they can be com- 
pelled to give up their hold upon a district which possesses 
great value for either side, both on account of its strategical 
importance and its agricultural and mineral resources. 
Although he failed in the siege of Knoxville, General 
Longstreet retreated with a deliberation which showed that 
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he was confident of his power to deal with any force that | 


could be despatched against him. Before he had gone more 
than some forty or fifty miles, he turned upon his pursuers 
at a place now said to be Bean Station ; and if it be true 
that he there captured twenty-two loads of quarter-masters’ 
stores, he must have won a decisive victory over a con- 
This victory he appears to have been able 


to follow up—owing, perhaps, to his having received re- 


siderable force. 


inforcements from Virginia or North Carolina. At any 
rate, the Federal accounts admit that one of their 
generals had been driven back towards Cumberland 


Gap; and as they also speak of fighting at a point 
nearer Knoxville than Bean Station, it is evident 
that Longstreet must have become for a time the pursuer 
instead of the pursued. A report that the Union citizens 
were leaving Knoxville shows that apprehensions were 
entertained of another attack upon that town. But 
this scarcely seems likely. Longstreet’s object was more 
probably to draw Grant and a portion of his forces from 
Chattanooga, so as to give the Confederate army now re- 
forming under Hardee an opportunity of resuming offensive 
operations. If that were his design he seems to have 
succeeded, for the Look-out Mountain and the Missionary 
Ridge have been abandoned by the Federals—a step which 
they would not have taken unless their forces had been too 
much weakened to hold such extended positions. So far as 
we can judge from the meagre accounts which have as yet 
reached us, the only result of the late Confederate defeat at 
Chattanooga has been to change the scene of cperations 
from one district in Tennessee to another. In the mean 
time, the Southerners show no disposition to accept the 
amnesty offered them by the Northern President. They 
regard it not as a basis of reconciliation, but as a proof that 
nothing remains for them but resistance to the end. On 
the other hand, a resolution “that ‘the war should be pro- 
secuted so long as the rebels are found ia arms,” was only 
carried in the Federal House of Representatives by 98 to 
59. The respectable number of the minority warrants a 
doubt whether the North are as unanimous in prosecuting 
an interminable war for the sake of empire as the South are 








in accepting one for the sake of independence. 
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In spite of all the efforts of the Minister of the Interior 
to secure a compliant Chamber, the Corps Législatif of 
France does not appear disposed to give the Imperial 
Government a thick-and-thin support. Although . they 
have sanctioned the loan of 300 millions required for conso- 
lidating that amount of floating debt, the report of the 
committee appointed to examine the’ bill conveys no very 
indirect censure of the recent policy of the Emperor. They 
had practically no alternative but to assent to a measure 
which is financially advantageous, because it reduces the 
annual charge upon liabilities which have been legally 
incurred, and must therefore be provided for. But they 
have only done so on the understanding that the Govern- 
ment will at no distant period consent to a material curtail- 
ment of its power to contract debts greater than can be 
defrayed out of the ordinary budget. What is still more 
noteworthy, they have pointed out the mode in which 
future financial embarrassments may be avoided. Let 
the Government, they say, resist the allurement of glory, 
and steadily aim at securing the peace of which 
the people have so much need. With peace, they add, the 
finances will improve, and larger sums may be devoted to 
those public works which are a fruitful source of riches and 
prosperity for the people. No one in England will dispute 
the soundness of these views, but they are certainly not 
those which have hitherto governed the Imperial counsels. 
They are, no doubt, in a great degree inspired by that 
dislike to the Mexican war which pervades all parties and 
all classes in France. But they are, probably, also the 
expression of a feeling which results naturally from the 
growing importance of commercial and industrial interests, 
The French are beginning to see that they have far more to 
lose than to gain by war ; and that, however it may gratify 
the Emperor’s wish to keep himself prominently before the 
world, a restless and turbulent foreign policy entails heavy 
expenditure, produces financial disorder, and constantly 
threatens the continuance of the national prosperity. Louis 
Napoleon cannot afford to disregard such an indication 
of public opinion ; and although we do not believe that he 
intends to withdraw his troops from Mexico, as is currently 
reported, we may safely predict that he will in future be far 
more reluctant than heretofore to engage in enterprises 
which conduce neither to the honour nor the advantage of his 
country. Although the Chamber will probably shrink from 
any direct disapproval of his Majesty’s past acts, their atti- 
tude on the financial question is pregnant with warning for 
the future. The power over the purse—imperfect as it is in 
this case—is cnece more steadily, though perhaps slowly, 
drawing after it every other power. It is clear that 
whether the Emperor does or does not consent to any . 
formal relaxation of the bonds which at present confine:his 
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Parliament, he cannot prevent their aequiring an increasing | 
influence in the State. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question becomes daily more 
threatening to the peace of Europe. Led on by the minor 
princes, the German people have cast off all the restraints of 
prudence, and all regard for the probable consequences of | 
the. war towards which which they are recklessly hurrying. 
Meetings of delegates from the various representative 
assemblies clamour for the immediate separation of the 
duchies from Denmark. Prince Frederick of Augustenburg 
is openly raising an army for the invasion of the provinces 
which he claims. And as the forces charged with the levy 
of Féderal execution in Holstein take possession of town 
after town, his Grand-ducal Highness is proclaimed sove- 
reign of the country. It is true the Federal Commissioners 
formally disavow complicity with acts that are utterly 
inconsistent with their own proceedings which impliedly 
recognize Christian IX. as Duke of Holstein. Sut they 
take no steps whatever to arrest the revolutionary move- 
ment ; and their feeble protests only serve to show how 
powerless are the Governments most interested in pre- 
serving peace, to control or even to check the mania which 
has seized upon the Teutonic race. Indeed there is too much 
reason to fear that Austria and Prussia have given up the 
attempt, are on the eve of throwing off the obligations 
imposed upon them by the Treaty of London, and are pre- 
paring to cast themselves headlong into the popular tide. 
Their proposition to the Diet to occupy Schleswig as a 
means of compelling Denmark to revoke the November 
Constitution is little, if at all, short of a declaration of war. 
If it be adopted—and there is no reason to hope that it 
will be rejected—the Danes have but one course open to 
them. They cannot submit to such dictation on a point 
upon which the Diet have no jurisdiction without virtually 
placing themselves at the feet of a conqueror. If the 
Federal execution had been conducted with a decent regard 
for the rights of Christian IX. as Duke of Holstein, and if 
no threats of occupying Schleswig had been held out, it 
might have been expedient to withdraw the Constitution in 
order to give time and opportunity for negotiations. It is, 
doubtful, however, whether the high spirit of the Danes 
would even then have tolerated this measure, although it is 
understood to have been urged by England, Russia, and 
Sweden. It is impossible now to advise a concession which 
is evidently meant as the first step towards that dismember- 
ment of Denmark which is the avowed object of the 
German people. Nothing appears left to the Danes but 
to make the best resistance in their power. We cannot 
believe that they will be left without allies. The other 
Scandinavian nations must see that the cause of Den- 
mark is their own; nor can England, France, or Russia, 
without violating their plighted faith, permit the separa- 
tion of Schleswig. We fear there is but liitle hope 
of averting war now that statesmen have resigned the 
reins to agitators. And if war onee breaks out who 
will venture to speculate on its extent or duration ? 

Austria, at any rate, should feel some alarm at the 
prospect before her. For the Italians are already preparing 
to welcome the long desired opportunity of liberating 
Venetia; and Kossuth is once more addressing the 

Hungarians. Louis Napoleon makes no sign, but the most 

demented German professor can scarcely fancy that his 

apathy indicates indifference. The new year does indeed 
open stormily. To all appearance Europe is on the brink 
of a general war, arising out of a dispute of the paltriest 
character, and brought on by the maddest folly which ever 
took possession of a nation. It would be ludicrous, if the 
probable consequences were not so terrible, to see men who 
are themselves tyrannized over by a host of petty despots 
embarking on a crusade for the liberation of those who are 
already in the enjoyment of freedom; to see a country 
which has long bewailed its internal dissensions recklessly 
exposing itself to the threatened attacks of two powerful 
neighbours for the sake of filching a petty province ; 
and to see in the van of this war of nationality Powers 
which, like Austria and Prussia, hold in subjection Poles, 
Italians, and Hungarians. 





THE LEGAL POSITION OF BISHOP COLENSO. 
[Szconp ARTICLE, ] 
The last Cape mail has brought the news we anticipated of the 


commencement of legal proceedings against the Bishop of Natal. 


The trial Commenced in the cathedral of Cape Town, on the 17th 
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judge, and, as | 
proceed 
tion.” The Bishop of Natal, who is at present in this country, 
was represented by Dr. Bleek, the Curator of the Grey Library, 
whom he had instructed to protest against the jurisdiction of 
Dr. Gray, to read a letter admitting the fact of his having written 
and published the matters complained of, and in case jurisdiction 
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of November last, before Dr. Gray, sitting “as Metropolitan.” 
There were also present the Bishops of Grahamstown and Orange 
River, two suffragans of the province, to “ advise and assist” their 
superior. These prelates will not exercise any judicial functions. 
Their office is similar to that of the judges of our Common law 
courts when summoned to enlighten the deliberations of the House 
of Lords. Like Archbishop Tenison in the case of the Bishop of 
St. David’s, to which we referred in our former article (LONDON 
Review, Dec. 19, 1863), the Bishop of Cape Town will act alone as 


being Dr. Colenso’s Metropolitan, will attempt to 
to use the language of the citation—“ to a final adjudica- 


was assumed and an adverse judgment delivered, to give notice of 
his intention to appeal from such judgment. Two questions there- 
fore will be raised, the decision of which will constitute this a 
“leading case” on the law of the Church of England: the first 
having reference to the power of a Metropolitan to deprive one of 
his suffragan bishops ; the second, to his power to deprive finally 
without allowing any appeal on the merits of the case. 


With regard to the first of these topics, we are very much 


inclined to think, for reasons we have already given, that a 
Metropolitan has no criminal jurisdiction whatever over his 
suffragans. He has, it is true, certain visitatorial powers over 


them; he may admonish, or perhaps suspend, but he cannot 
deprive or depose them. Had Natal and Capetown been English 
sees, Dr. Colenso might have applied to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for a prohibition to restrain Dr. Gray from adjudicating. 
3ut even then he would, in our opinion, have been wise to refrain 
from making such an application. To have made it in vain would 
have been to add uselessly to the enormous, and unfortunately 
inevitable, cost of an ecclesiastical trial. And failure would have 
been more than probable. In the only contested case to be found 
in the reports, a prohibition asked for under similar circumstances 
was refused ; and although, in consequence of the partiality of 
Chief Justice Holt, and the excessive unpopularity of the prelate 
concerned, the decision is hardly entitled to more weight than a 
ruling of Judge Jeffreys on the law of evidence, still it is an 
authority which English judges, too prone as they always are 
to bow to precedent, might have felt reluctant to overrule. 
Supposing, however, that they were prepared to set it at 
nought, could they, it may be asked, send a writ of prohibition 
to a colony like the Cape, possessing an independent legislature 
and an indenendent judicature? The point has never been 
decided. I ‘!861, indeed, the Court ordered a writ of habeas 
corpus to issue to Canada, addressed to the gaoler of the fugitive 
slave Anderson. Before it reached its destination, however, 
Anderson had been released, and it thus became unnecessary to 
make any return to the writ. Its validity was never tested, and 
an argument which would certainly have created bitter hostility 
between the mother-country and the colony was thus happily 
avoided, Even the issue of the writ called forth a burst of indig- 
nation throughout Canada. Nor was the wrath of the colonists 
unreasonable, for although it might have seemed ungracious had 
the highest Court of the land that has always boasted of being the 
sanctuary of the slave, refused to take what, after all, was only a 
preliminary step, it was one which, in the opinion of many of our 
best lawyers, must have been retraced, as involving an unwar- 
rantable interference with Canadian independence. The same 
arguments apply equally to writs of habeas corpus and prohibition, 
whether addressed to Canada or to the Cape, and Dr. Colenso has 
therefore been well advised in relying on his right of appeal— 
a right we shall see that he possesses both on the question of 


jurisdiction and also on the merits. We are glad, for the sake of 


the Church, that the strange notion entertained by Dr. Gray of his 
power to proceed to a “final adjudication,” is wholly unfounded. 
An appeal there certainly is, but to what tribunal it ought to be 
made is a more difficult matter to decide. 


We have seen that Dr. Gray is acting as the Metropolitan Bishop 
of the Church of England in Africa. This is a position he can 
only assume by virtue of his letters patent of 1853, the general 
validity of which, otherwise most doubtful, Bishop Colenso may, 
perhaps, be held to have acknowledged by taking the usual oath 
of canonical obedience. The Bishop of Oxford, in a speech, made 
in the last meeting of Convocation, tried to draw a distinction 
between action by the Bishop ef Cape Town, “in his ordinary 
capacity” and “as Metropolitan with his suffragans,” but it will 
be found, we believe, to be untenable. If Bishop Gray acts “in 
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his ordinary capacity ” he is not Metropolitan at all. On the 


who, as the senior prelate of the province, would be Metropolitan 


’ 


according to the ancient custom of the African Church. He must 


accordingly rely on his letters patent to make good the ground he 
has taken, and accepting them for one purpose, he must be held to 
accept them altogether. Now they contain an express provision 


that any proceeding against the Bishops of Graham’s Town and 
Bishop of Cape 


Natal shall ori 
] 


Town, and that any one feeling himself aggrieved by any judgment 


rinate and be carried on before the 
or sentence pronounced by the Bishop, may appeal to the Arch- 
If, then, 
Dr. Gray acts himself on the clause creating him Metropolitan, he 
, if he pleases, on 
the clause giving an appeal to the English Primate. 
that his grace would not entertain the cause in his private, but in 
his judici He would not hear it 
Lambeth, but would refer it to the Court of 
Dr. Lushington presides. 


bishop of Canterbury, whose decision shall be final. 


can scarcely refuse to allow Dr. Colenso to act 
We presume 
cial capacity. in his palace at 


Arche over which 


5 
The great question of heresy or no 
heresy would thus be ultimately brought before.a judge with 
whose impartiality and learning, we should suppose both parties 
would be content. 

But we will assume that the Bishop of Oxford’s 


and that Dr. Gray, resting on the oath of obedience taken to him 


view is correct, 


by Dr. Colenso, can proceed against him “as Metropolitan, with 


his suffragans,” and yet not under his letters patent. In this case, 
to Dr. Wilberforce, there is no appeal, 


“‘T apprehend,” he says, “ that the Court 


according except on the 
question of jurisdiction. 
of Appeal will not be asked to give its judgement whether the 
doctrine in this book is false and heretical, but whether the Court 
in the province of which the Bishop of Natal is suffragan has or 
has not competency to try it, and if it is determined that it is not 
competent, the Supreme Court will certainly not enter into the 
question, whether they have actually tried a matter which they had 
no right to try at all. But suppose they decide that a lower Court 
had a right to try the question, an appeal would not lie on the 
particulars of the decision, because the judges would put the 
Suffragan Court in the same position as your Grace’s Suffragan 
Courts, from which it was settled in the cases of the Bishop of 
St. David’s and the Bishop of Clogher, that an 
lie.” The Bishop should have refreshed his recollection by referring 


appeal would not 


again to these two cases, before making this cunfident assertion, 
which, as will be seen immediately, receives no support from one, 
and is contradicted by the other. 

The case of the Bishop of Clogher may be dismissed in a very few 
words. The defendant, it is true, was deprived ; it is equally true 
that he The fact was that he sank at once, 
conscience-stricken, before the enormous crime with which he was 
charged. Not-only did he refrain from appealing, he never even 
appeared before the inferior court which deprived him in the first 


He allowed judgment to go against him by default, and 


never appealed. 


instance. 
raised no question either of fact or of law. 
lutely nothing. He did not in fact appeal; therefore, argues 
Dr. Wilberforce, he could not. It might as well be said that there 
is no right of appeal from the Lord Chancellor to the House of 
Lords, because a particular plaintiff or defendant declines to 
exercise it. But 


His case proves abso- 


this is a style of reasoning which could not be 


seriously addressed to a legal tribunal, though it might serve the 


temporary purpcse of convincing the uncritical audience in 


Convocation. 

The other case relied on by the Bishop of Oxford ; 
position to that which he laid down in such positive 
Dr. Watson, the Bishop of St. David’s, was deprived 
for simony by Archbishop Tenison, sitting as sole judge with the 


proves the very 
reverse p! 


language. 


advice and assistance of six of his suffragans. His 
“ with that of Dr. Colenso. While the matter was 
pending, Dr. Watson applied for a prohibition to prevent the 
Primate from adjudicating, but without success. 


case therefure 
is on “ all fours” 
He then appealed, 
we learn from Lord Raymond, to the Court of Delegates, on the 
question of jurisdiction. The appeal was overruled, and sentence 
of depri ration was pronounced by Tenison, with the assent of all 
the six suffragans except the Bishop of Rochester, who thought, 
and as we hold thought rightly, that suspension was the utmost 
penalty Ca] able of being legally inflicted. From this s 
deprived prelate again appealed to the same court, on t) 


the case. and 


ntence the 

merits of 
“seeing that they were of opinion to affirm the sentence,’ 
moved for » prohibition to restrain their proceedings with no better 


The Court of Delegates 


appeal and confirmed the sentence of the Archbishop. 


success than before. entertained the 


In the 


‘face of these facts we are quite at a loss to understand Dr. Wilber- 


force when he tells us that no appeal will lie “ because the subject- 
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matter does not admit of it.” The subject-matter in 
of Natal’s case is } 


simony. 


1eresy ; in the Bishop of St. David's cvse it was 


Both offences are of the same kind, and if the 


other to the 


Formerly a 


re was an 
appeal in one case there is also an appeal in the 
sovereign as supreme head of the Church. 


seal to 
But the jurisdiction of 


Delegates was constituted by commission under the great 


hear and determine each particular cause. 


this court was transferred during the reign of William JV., to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to which as the modern 
representative of the Court of Delegates, Dr. Colenso will be able 


to appeal. 


ing able 


It appears, then, that there is no chance of Dr. Gray b 
to adjudicate finally. 
will have to 
revere d, 


Once more, as in the case of Mr. Long, he 


submit to see his decision reviewed and perhaps 
“T will never believe,” said the Bishop of London, in 
answer to the speech of the Bishop of Oxford from which we have 
already quoted, “ that it was the intention of the letters patent, 
whatever it is that clothes the Bishop of Cape Town with authority, 
ye no earthly 


We trust we have proved that the re 


, 
' 
i 


to make him so irresponsible that there should 
appeal from his decision.” 
is an appeal, though we acknowledge there is a doubt respecting 
the tribunal to which it is to be made. Whether the important 
matters at issue are to be determined finally by Dr. Lushington or 
Fither tribunal 
would mete out even-handed justice, both to Dr. Gray and Dr. 
Colenso. 


the Judicial Committee is of minor importance. 


The real danger to be guarded against, is the attempt 
which seems likely to be made to set up a court in a remote corner 
of the Queen’s dominions, more objectionable than the old High 
Commission Court which the Long Parliament did good serviee ‘in 
pulling down, and which would arrogate the right of deciding 
questions of the deepest importance to the Church. 


FREEHOLDS FOR PEASANTS AND ARTISANS. 
Messrs. CoppEN AND Bricurt condole with the labouring classes 
Working mex, it 


) 


must 
land. 
Is it wise to represent the difficulty as an impossibility, and the 

of the 
agricultural labourer and the mechanic who recommend them to buy 
freehold plots of land? These are practical questions upon which 
it is highly important uld entertain 
sounder views than some of their guides and teachers. 


on their inability to buy small freeholds. 
be admitted, seldom invest their savings in the purchase of 
true friends 


impossibility as a grievance? Are those the 


classes sh 


the working 
The desire to acquire property in land is deeply rooted in the 


English mind. The Norman nobility were large landed 
prietors. Territorial possessions under the feudal system were the 
distinctive mark and country 


gentleman holds a higher place in our social system than the 


pro- 


characteristic of aristocracy. A 
richest fundholder or merchant, who is content to sign himself 
Lackland.” Men the world 
attention to the purchase of land in their native parish as one of 
the first objects of their ambition. There isa 
the purchase of even a small field, to which the thriving trades- 
that 


who have risen in turn their 


) } ‘ 
SOU Ba 


sfaction in 


man is seldom insensible. A physician will tell you 


for giving a man an appetite for breakfast there i: 
; rt’ , . 

The coion st WwHbo Ci 
down his tim Canada, 
the Vest In lies, 


how much breezy land they would buy in Sussex or Hampshire; 


his own estate. 
; ; " 
his flocks in Australia, or 


like a walk over 
cuts 
or inspects his sugar canes in calculates 
and when he arrives in the mother-country he never rests until he 
has invested his newly acquired wealth in the purchase of Jand. 
The beau idéal of almost every trader in the British Islands is to 
live the life of an English country gentleman. We have heard 
Americans say that this is to their mind the happiest and most envi- 
able position under the sun. When a manufacturer's capital grows, 
like grass under April showers, there is no more diligent reader of the 
column of his newspaper which describes the estates in the market. 
Every land-age nt knows that at the present moment great estates, 
especially those in the more favoured and habitable counties, are 
fetching fabulous prices. There is scarcely a bank in the United 
Kingdom in which there is not a large balance lying, not perhaps 
but 
of landed property, 
ved with 
leus and 
is shown 
It is not the acres alone that are wanted, 
but the mansron, the status, the next presentation to the living, 
the commission of the peace, andthe chance of a seat for the count. 
When the young squire is addicted ‘to the dice, and the old squire 
speculates in the wrong shares, he need not bring the estate to the 


quite unproductive—thanks to the increasing value of money 
availawle at the shortest notice for the purchase 
Sums of from twenty to one hundred thousand pounds lod 


an English banker for this p 


urpose are of course « nly anu 


instalment. More will be forthcoming when due caus: 


and the occasion arises. 
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hammer. Any London solicitorin extensive practice, or any great 
London land-agent, will introduce him to a colonist, a merchant, 
manufacturer, or trader, who will give him a great deal more for his 
land and country house than they are worth. Large estates have 
changed hands of late, we are told, at prices which will yield an 
interest of not more than two per cent., while money was four or 
five per cent. at call. Land is, in fact, a luxury— a fancy article. The 
buyer purchases not land alone, but social position. He does not 
buy for profit. He gratifies a sentiment, the wish of a life, a 
motive to exertion which sweetened toil and gilded many a dull 
task. He takes his place among the local gentry, drives into 
petty sessions every market day, is impannelled on the grand jury 
at the assizes, takes his wife and daughters to the county balls and 
the archery fétes, dines with the duke who nominates the county 
members, sends the largest pine-apples and the best greenhouse 
plants to the county horticultural show. The country gentry at 
first look askance. But if the new owner of Norman’s Nest or 
Fairoaks House is rich and hospitable, if he subscribes liberally to 
the hunt, and sends his son to Eton and Christchurch, the county 
prejudice gives way; and the second and third generation, at 
least, have little reason to complain. 

it is in the very nature of things that land in this country 
should be a luxury, and bear a fancy price. The land is a fixed 
and limited quantity ; our wealth and population are increasing, 
and are capable of almost limitless extension. Commerce is daily 
demanding a broader territorial base for trading purposes, and a 
new value is constantly given to land in rising towns. Railways 
give an artificial value to particular suburbs and entire districts. 
There is nothing in the “ Arabian Nights” more surprising than 
the value of land in the great centres of commerce. 

The little table-cloth area at the south-east corner of St. Paul's, 
which gives the foreigner the best coup dil of our architectural 
masterpiece, is worth £60,000. The value of land around the 
Bank and the Royal Exchange is still greater. When New Oxford- 
street was made the land cost £57,000 an acre. In the improve- 
ment of Charlotte-street the land was purchased at £67,000 an 
acre. When the new thoroughfare was driven through Coventry- 
street and Long-acre, the land cost £119,000 an acre. Mr. Cowper, 
the First Commissioner of Works, has carried an Act for the 
construction of a new street from Blackfriars-bridge to the 
Mansion House. Having brought in a Bill which gave the street 
a width of 70 feet, he proposed to increase it to 80 feet. The 
street is a very short one, but it was found that the addition of 

10 feet would add £100,000 to the expense, so the right hon. 
gentleman gave up the proposed extension. In some of the great 
provincial towns prices are still higher. In Manchester, land has 
been sold by the square yard, and as much as £200,000 an acre 
has been given for sites in the best part of the town. At Liver- 
pool, land has been sold at £30 per square yard, or nearly at the 
rate of £150,000 per acre. In some situations more than this has 
been given ; in other parts of the town the price is £100,000 per 
acre. In Birmingham, the land held by the London and North- 
Western Railway was sold at about £60,000 an acre. In Belfast, 
Glasgow, Sheffield, Leeds, &c., the same causes are in operation. 
The natural progress of wealth and population tends to increase 
the value of land, especially in towns. The great London 
hospitals and schools enjoy princely revenues, not because their 
founders left a few hundred pounds in money, but because they 
bequeathed land then of little value, but now covered with house 
property. 

The objections to small farms are founded on the soundest prin- 
ciples and confirmed by the most extensive experience. “ Deduct 
from agriculture,” says Arthur Young, “all the practices that have 
made it flourishing in this island, and you have precisely the 
management of small farms.”—(“ Travels in France.”) The con- 
— of we carta is the condemnation of small freeholds, 

smail proprietor is always needy ; his land is usually mort- 
gaged to its full value ; he has no capital for improvement ; and 
sooner or later as his family increases his freehold is pretty sure to 
come into the market, and be absorbed by some large proprietor or 
wealthy trader. In fact land is in this country daily becoming a 
luxury available only for the rich, Every year the price of land is 
aneee and ee out of proportion to the profit of cultivating it. 
This process, favoured by the law of entail and the wish to found 
great families, will go 
continues to increase. 
sags walle a small freehold, if cultivated by its possessor, would 
be a misfortune and a curse to the saving and industrious work- 
man, and while the rent of such land, if he let itt 
bring him about half the interest that he would ol 
out his money on a safe mortgage, there are mea 


on as long as the wealth of the country 
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sentiment of proprietorship in the soil may be gratified with 


advantage to the labouring man and to the community. The new 
machinery of registration provided by the Transfer of Land Act 
enables large pieces of land to be cut up into building sites. This 
Act provides a simple, economical, and expeditious method of 
giving the agricultural labourer in country parishes or the artisan 
in the suburbs a marketable title to his cottage. Mr. Cobden and 
his followers, some sixteen years ago, undertook to revolutionize 
the county constituencies by establishing Freehold Land Societies. 
The object of these societies was to buy freehold lands and retail 
them out in lots sufficient to confer a forty shilling freehold. The 
land was found to be utterly useless to its possessor, unless he 
wanted to build a house upon it, and Mr. Cob len’s scheme has 
notably failed as a means of effecting a political revolution. But 
the poor man’s cottage might, by means of the new Land Title 
sill, easily be brought within his reach. The operations of the 
Building Societies might be followed with suitable modifications. 
The joint working of Land and Building Societies may be 
advantageously studied at Birmingham. Money is raised by 
shares, payable by instalments. An estate is bought and disposed 
of in allotments to members at only a fair profit above cost price. 
Prices vary, but it is not unusual to charge £40 to £50 for a piece 
of ground for a small house and garden. The price of land and 
house varies from £120 to £180. A workman earning from 20s. 
to 30s. a week is by this system enabled to become the proprietor 
of a neat, attractive, and comfortable brick dwelling. The value 
of the house and land is paid up in from ten to fourteen years. It 
thus often happens that the Birmingham artisan secures a house 
for a sum not exceeding that which he would have had to pay 
as rent to a landlord. The success of these operations appears 
marvellous to the visitor, who may walk for hours up and down 
streets built by these societies, and either already the property 
of the inhabitants or in course of being paid for. From 8,000 
to 9,000 houses and gardens have thus been acquired by the 
operatives of Birmingham! There are about fifteen societies 
in the town, some for buying land and others for building houses. 
and some even 6s. a week. 


Some men pay in 2s., others 3s., 
The average annual investment of the members of the societres— 
90 per cent. of whom are mechanics—is about £18 per annum. 
The enthusiasm of the workmen in making their weekly or fort- 
nightly payments is extraordinary ; it has become, indeed, a kind 
of mania. Old indulgences are sacrificed, every effort is made to 
economise expenditure, and the most rigorous industry is exercised, 
so that the family may possess its own house. Altogether about 
£150,000 per annum is raised in Birmingham, collected by a few 
shillings a week from working men, and invested in these land and 
building societies. The acquisition ef houses as their own pro- 
perty by workmen has entirely altered the character of the place. 
The magistrates say there will be no more riots—no more threats 
to march upon London. In Wolverhampton the same movement 
is going on. The Land and Building Societies there number 4,794 
members ; they have purchased 150 acres of land, made 1,343 
allotments for houses, 900 of which are built, and their gross 
receipts amount to £174,000. In Manchester there are between 
40 and 50 of these societies; in Liverpool not less than 180, but 
generally smaller than those of Manchester and Birmingham. 
There are numerous societies of this kind in the metropolis. 
Altogether, in England and Wales, there are said to be 2,000 
Land and Building Societies, comprehending more than 200,000 
members. The money paid in is estimated at £11,000,000, about 
£8,000,000 of which has been invested in property, the overplus 
having been repaid to depositors with interest. 


| The soundness of the principle being thus abundantly verified, 
it 1s worth inquiring whether these societies cannot be established 
in small towns as well as large ones, in country districts as well as 
among town populations, and among agricultural labourers as well 
as mechanics and artisans. In some cases associations of bene- 
volently-disposed capitalists may be required to provide houses for 
farm-servants, gardeners, and the class of village mechanics, The 
new registry of title offers great facilities for these operations. The 
cottage, when built, is always a saleable article. Perhaps the 
principle of life assurance may be engrafted upon the operations of 
a village or suburban society, so as to guarantee both the society 
and the family of the shareholders against loss. That it would be 
the interest of the labouring man’s employer and his well-to-do 
neighbours to help him to buy a cottage, which would be at the 
a time a saleable property, cannot fora moment be doubted. 
‘herever these associations have been establishec rorki 
classes have been raised en masse by their agency : pe gir 
society. Intemperance disappears. The workman looks forward: 
with such anxiety to the day when his house shall be his own that 
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in many cases he will not drink a pint of beer until the title-deed 
“ Ah, Tom! I see you have been drinking a yard of 
land this morning !” is a not uncommon rebuke when a thirsty or 
tipsy friend is encountered. Others will decline an invitation to a 
dram by saying, “ Thank you! not a foot of land shall go over my 
throat.” The desire to purchase a small but comfortable home 
obviously leadsto habits of prudent forethought and frugality. The 
neat little dwelling once secured nourishes a feeling of self-respect 


is secured. 


and independence of character. 

The cottage and house accommodation of the agricultural and 
labouring classes lies at the very root of their social progress. 
Would not Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright be much better employed 
in assisting some of our practical reformers in a work of this kind 
than in sowing class hatred and discontent, and then picking a 
quarrel with the Times? When Mr. Cobden recommends, or 
seems to recommend, the subdivision of land, and its acquisition 
by labouring men, he may be misunderstood, and will certainly 
mislead them. But a plan for the multiplication of freehold 
cottage homes in suburbs and country districts would fit the 
working classes for the exercise of the franchise, and would be 
alike favourable to health, morals, and religion. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
KENSAL-GREEN Cemetery is becoming rich with the buried dust 
of literary men. Within that green enclosure, Thomas Hood was 
committed to the earth in 1845, and Leigh Hunt in 1859. On 
Wednesday the same ground received the ashes of one whose title 
to fame is as clear and high as that of any of his contemporaries 
or predecessors. It is still not much more than a week ago since the 
author of “ Vanity Fair” was alive, and apparently not seriously 
ill ; mingling in happy social intercourse with familiar friends at 
his club, or gladdening the inmates of that red-brick mansion in 
Palace-gardens which he had built after the fashion of his favourite 
days of Anne, and which he lived so short a time to enjoy. Now, 
all that we possess of him is the heritage of his genius and the 
memory of his life. An unkaown poet of the reign of James L., 
in writing an epitaph on Shakespeare, apparently under the im- 
pression that he would be buried in Poets’ Corner, exclaims :— 
* Renowned Chaucer, lie a thought more nigh 

To rare Beaumont; and learned Beaumont, lie 

A little nearer Spenser, to make room 

For Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold tomb.” 

In future times, men will regard Kensal-green Cemetery as the 

famous in these days by the relics of 


It was with mournful hearts, and with 
‘ 


locality rendered most 

departed wits and poets. 
a deep and religious sense of the “ glassy essence” of humanity, 
that those to whom Thackeray was dear followed his body to the 
grave on Wednesday, from the house where he so suddenly de- 
parted this life, to the ground where he now lies. The day had all 
the sweet, grave beauty of the Christmas season when at its best— 
one of those days in which Nature seems to sympathise with 
human grief far more than when the clouds drop rain upon the 
funeral procession, and the wind comes sighingly ; a day of tem- 
pered sunshine, bright with the promise of renovation beyond the 
death of winter, even as faith is bright with the consolation of 
immortal hopes. A blue sky looked down on the bare trees, and 
the breath of the dying year was mild and tranquil. The little 
old-fashioned and its 
memories of Addison and the Spectator—memories peculiarly dea 

to the mind of Thackeray—seemed to sympathise with the family 


town of Kensington, with its houses 


of the great humorist, and seyeral persons gathered about the 
vicinity of the house with sorrowing interest. Between one and 
two thousand spectators were at the cemetery, and beside the 
open grave were many of the literary and artistic celebrities who 
had loved the departed in life, and who honoured him in death. It 
is hardly necessary to say that Thackeray’s companion novelist 
Dickens and Thackeray had helped to bear the pall at 
Jerrold’s funeral at Norwood in 1857 ; and now the one stood by 


was there. 


the other’s grave. 

The duties of journalists include none so painful as the necessity 
that arises from time to time of chronicling the death of eminent 
members of the common literary craft, and criticising in cool 
blood the intellectual characteristics of men who, in many cases, 
have been among their most valued companions, and who, in any 
case, have long dwelt in their thoughts as a portion of their own 
intellectual being. Wes 
pain: partly because they move in a distant sphere, and have less 
personal hold on the affections ; partly because the work of the 
statesman can be continued by others after he is gone, while the 
literary man of original and distinctive genius leaves behind him a 


e the setting of great statesmen with less 
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gap which even a man of superior powers can never fill. In 
Thackeray English letters lose a positive and separate individuality, 
of which there can be no second. The true artist is your only 
veritable phoenix—solitary, unmated, unbegotten, and unbegetting 
—with (alas !) this difference from the fabled phoenix, that no other 
arises from his ashes. Thackeray had plenty of imitators ; but 
imitators are the worst substitutes for genius that we have. It is 
well that great intellects are generally fecund, for their days are 
often few, and with their dying breath the potent magic of their 
creative power exhales and is lost. In the brief span of fifty-two 
years of life—in little more than a quarter of a century of literary 
work—Thackeray added a new territory to the treasures of our 
language. Novelist, essayist, critic, wit, humorist, and, in a certain 
sort, though not conspicuously, poet, he combined in his own person 
the wealth of original genius with the charm of elaborate scholar- 
ship. His mind had both the sharpness and the brightness of fine 
steel, and was wrought up to its most exquisite edge and its most 
splendid lustre by all the appliances of laborious art. He had seen 
men in half the regions of the globe, he had observed their living 
reflex in the universal mirror of books. That this large inspection of 
the race had induced in him a melancholy estimate of humankind, 
cannot be denied. A temperament of humorous sadness, like 
that of Jaques, begot in him a habit of regarding men from a 
point of view half tolerant, half scornful. He had known in his 
own person some of the vicissitudes of existence ; he had seen 
strange accidents of life in many lands; he had found that all 
men, whatever their race or creed, are one in frailty and in sorrow; 
and he summed up the philosophy of life as the Hebrew preacher 
had summed it up ages before—‘ Vanity of vanities! all is 
vanity!” The introspective tendency of his mind—the proneness 
to search, and assay, and analyze, combined with a comparatively 
feeble perception of the picturesque and externally striking— 
necessarily confirmed this mournful judgment of the world ; for 
even the highest human strength has ever a weakness in some fibre 
of its composition, and even the noblest human love is not divorced 
from self, and even the greatest human felicity has some touch of 
sorrow. In Thackeray’s writings, cynicism and charity were 
strangely blended--strangely, but not inexplicably. He would 
not bear too hard upon the guilty wretch, because he had a shrewd 
suspicion that, essentially, the best were not much better. He had 
too dolorous a sense of the latent possibilities of evil in all to be 
relentless towards the actually developed evil in any. His satire 
had no passion in it, as that of Jerrold had ; he was nothing of a 
partisan ; he looked at life as something prosaic and level; and, 
neither passing capital sentences nor paying dainty compliments, 
let the crowd go by. Hence his books present us with no melo- 
dramatic villains and no poetic angels. Their value consists in the 
even balance which they hold, in the keenness of their intellectual 
insight, in their truth of portraiture, and their classic style. 
" 


3ut it should always be recollected that the melancholy which 
we observe in the works of Thackeray was not peculiar to him; it 
is more or less a characteristic of theage. It savours the talk even 
of the young men and women of the present day; it is visible in 
the ascetic spirit of pre-Raphaelite art ; it permeates our prose 
literature, and even makes itself felt in the utterances of the news- 
paper press; it rings with a sweet, sad music in the verse of 
Tennyson and of the Brownings. Old social forms and transmitted 
ideas have broken up before the advance of knowledge, and 
reconstruction has not in all things kept pace with demolition. 
The times are not only “ out of joint,” but morbidly observant of 
the fact. This may be only the sickening for a higher life ; but 
the effect is that of a Poverty, 
ignorance, sin, and crime, weigh on our minds and hearts more 
heavily than they used to do; not because they are greater 
in degree than formerly, but because we are made more inces- 
santly aware of them by the restless activity of the press. We 
burn with a rapid and eager flame as life burns in consumption ; 
and a mournful sense of evanescence and incompleteness—of 


sometimes conscious death. 


change, and loss, and want, and unsatisfied aspiration—lies for 
ever at the core of our perceptions of all things. Thus it comes to 
pass that the leading authors of the day are almost all shadowed 
with this brooding melancholy. Dickens is perhaps the only con- 
spicuous exception among living men ; in him, a hearty physical 
nature, and a spirit of jovial enjoyment, have acted as antidotes to 
Thackeray tasted to the fallall 
and gave it out again, like a 
Yet we must not confound the gloom 
of the present generation with that of the one preceding it— 
the sadness of Thackeray with the sadness of Byron. The two 
are distinct species of the same genus. The earlier form was 
saturnine, despairful, passionate, and protesting; now angrily 


the sadder tendencies of the age. 
that 
quintessence, in his books, 


is sorrowful in our times, 
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struggling with The later 
development is resigned, tranquil, half-amused in the midst of its 
tears, inclined to make the best of things as far as it can, but 
thinking the best, after all, a rather poor affair. 

He whom we have lost so recently, and whom we yet mourn, 
will live in the thoughts of our posterity chiefly as a novelist ; yet 
he had great claims also as an essayist and a critic. The qualities 
and habits of his mind directed him more to the writers of the 
time of Anne and of the early Georges than to any others in our 
mighty range of authorship ; and he found in them the models of 

> pr He seems to have been 


fate, now sardonically mocking it. 


less attracted by the lurid lights and shades, the gloom and glory, 
and withal the somewhat extravagant and feverish painting, of the 
men contemporary with Shakespeare ; and to have turned with a 
kindred spirit to the even grace, the polished irony, the fine worldly 
sense, the burning sarcasm, and the consummate execution, of 
Addison, Steele, Swift, Pope, and Sterne. In feeling, he was a 
product of this age ; in style, he was a product of that ; and the 
union of the two, together with his own piercing insight into the 
ways and thoughts of men, made him a truly eriginal genius. He 
; How far the impression will 


the purely literary part of his writings. 


has left his stamp upon the century. 
be permanent, and how far his influence has been healthy, this is 
not the time to estimate. At present, we stand by his new-made 
grave, and can only mourn and praise. 


STILT EXERCISE FOR HEROES. 

THERE is something exceedingly simple and grand in the life and 
demeanour of many of the great heroes of the democratic school of 
the day. Living as they do, some in exile, and most of them in 
poverty, they nevertheless appear in an extraordinary degree to 
keep themselves unspotted from the world. When Garibaldi, in 
Caprera, writes to Victor Hugo, in Jersey, the letter is as sublime 
and as unearthly as the voice of a spirit of the mountains con- 
versing with a spirit of the valley. They seem to be talking to one 
another up in the high table-lands, in a region where all is moon- 
shine, and humanity, andlove. It is almost impossible to conceive 
that an earthly postman with a bag can have ever carried such 
letters. The writers are so full of faith in their own abstract ideas, 
and of esteem and admiration for one another, that they almost 
invite us to gather round, as the conversation goes on, and 
to wonder at beings so noble, who can talk so _ beautifully 
upon questions which in England we leave to the Foreign Office 
and to the special correspondents of the Times. If this sort 
of writing is the writing that belongs to the prophets of the 
school of the future, we are afraid the school of the future 
is a long way off in England. Mr. Thomas Hughes, whose 
purity, unselfishness, and simpticity of heart are quite of the 
Garibaldi stamp might write letters like it, if he were to 
give up controversies with “Jacob Omnium” and take alto- 
gether to prophesy among the working men. But it will be 
a long time before we get Lord Russell to communicate in this 
high-minded way with the Duke of Somerset on the affairs of a 
nation, or the eflecjive condition of the navy. A pair of shining 
angels in black trowsers speaking with one another across the seas in 
very high-flown language about each other’s mission, are a thousand 
miles removed from any idea we canform of the intercourse of 
the heads of Government Departments. The day is not yet come 
when even Mr. Gladstone— presenting his compliments to Sir De 
Lacy Evans—will remind him that he is the Hero of Peace 
traversing the path of war, or when Sir De Lacy—acknowlk dging 
the receipt of Mr. Gladstone's letter of that date—vwill gravely 
compliment Mr. Gladstone on being the light-bearer of civilization. 

The probable account to be given of the poetic moonshine in 
which M. Victor Hugo and General Garibaldi live is that their 
respective careers have been devoted to the pursuit of intangible 
and romantic ideas, Occasionally, and at rare intervals, they have 
to. mix in the world of men. This is when some idea’s strength comes 
accidentally to be tested either on the battlefield, or ina revolution- 
ary barricade, and the hour arrives for them to prove their devotion 
to their faith. Under these exceptional circumstances they show 
themselves men of action ; for, at moments like these, the world 
falls into the hands of dreamers and idealists. When the crisis is 
past, they retire either into exile or to s litude, for they are no 
longer wanted. C ’ 


himerce ¢ d j . , 
olumerce and bi siness resume their rule; common 


. 
sense comes in at the door ; romance and ch valry make the ir exit 


by the window ; and Victor Hugo betakes himself to Settee, willie 
Garibaldi returns to his farmer’s life upon Caprera, Ualike: = 
men, these lonely enthusiasts retain their exaltation throughout 
life, after the hour of exaltation is over. They never sober jeu 
The past never satisfies them; the present always is full : 


of 
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possibilities ; the future full of hope. They live in a region of 
fervour in order to preserve the sacred torch of enthusiasm through 
a torpid time, and to hand it down unquen ‘hed to the generation 
of the morrow. Simple-minded 
as these men are, their own experience has taught them to regard 
Life for themselves is made up very much 
They are accustomed to come on 


There ‘is perhaps another reason. 


the world as a stage. 
of their exits or their entrances. 
and to march off with drums beating and colours flying, amidst 
the plaudits of the parterre and of the galleries. W hatever they 
say, they find themselves regarded as representations of a cause, 
and emblems of a certain When Garibaldi takes up his 
pen to address Victor Hugo, the friends and adherents of both 
gentlemen feel accordingly that the occasion is one to be improved, 
” must be the order of the day. 


work, 


and that ** prepare for stilt exercise 
An amount of tall-talking ensues on the subject of universal con- 
cord, and ideas, and intelligence which is enough to bring tears 
into the eyes of the most stony-hearted lounger at the elub. 

The political idealism which breaks out so constantly in the 
writings of these noble-hearted but unpractical men strikes most 
Enlishmen with the profoundest astonishment. That two human 
beings, who have gone through so much buffeting in the world as 
Victor Hugo and Garibaldi, should gravely agree that a kind of 
European millennium is on the cards, if not actually at hand, seems 
the acme of Utopian simplicity. ‘‘ When men reach the ideal, 
as is the case with yourself,” says the former to the latter, “ why 
should not things reach an ideal too?” Life must be full of con- 
solations to the Republican philosopher who, after years of exile, 
can talk thus. The truth is that his ey the Arabian 
pilgrim’s, are fixed upon a mirage. His country and Europe at 


yes, like 


large also may before long reach that promised land, which shines 
so fairly in the far horizon ; but when they have reached it, it will 
be found that political freedom is not a panacea for every ill ; and 
that even a Republic is not necessarily an Arcadia. It is natural 
that they should think otherwise. All their joys and sorrows 
have been of a political kind. The shadows that 
shadowed their life have been the same shadows that have passed 
over the face of Italy and France. 
excitement of political dreaming has bound their hopes and fears 


have over- 


Long indulgence in the feverish 


to the chariot of revolutionary fortune ; and their hearts go up 
and down with each turn of the wheel. To Garibaldi the Pope 
concentrates in himself all the power and attributes of anti-Christ. 
Put down despotism, chants Victor Hugo, and you restore an 
Eden to the earth. This is the light in which liberty always 
appears to the exile and the patriot in their thirsty dreams. 
Their language is the language of political childhood, when the 
rainbows in the future seem golden if only one could reach them. 
There is something, too, in the sympathy they have for the lot of 
their race at large, which tends to confirm and strengthen their 
generous illusions. Their happiness depends upon the happiness 
of the masses of mankind. How reaction and tyranny, both tem- 
poral and ecclesiastical, may interfere with this happiness, they 
What they do not know 
is, that reaction and tyranny can affect quite as much as cause, 
that of human less prominent 
perhaps, but equally irradicable, stand between political star-gazers 


know by what they have seen of life. 


and other infirmities nature, 


and the heaven that seems so near. 


It is 
the natural link which connects philosophic dreamers with the 


In England this political idealism would be thrown away, 


cause of the oppressed classes, in countries and times when philo- 
sophic dreamers and oppressed classes both are to be found, and 
neither are to be found in England. Political genius among us is 
not imaginative, and the poor have no enemies except themselves. 
Abroad the case is different, and it would be a mistake to gate the 
power of such idealism low, simply because, from our point of 
view, it appears overpitched and sentimental. The stilt-walking of 
heroes is a sight that goes home to the cantinental heart. -When 
they hear their champions conversing together in such godlike 
generalities, the masses know that it is their cause that is the sub- 
ject of this poetical imagery, and congratulate themselves on pos- 
sessing leaders who have found out that it is religious and noble to 
be democratical. Sooner or later a popular movement is-to come ; 
and meanwhile, it is an excitement and a pleasure to watch the 
high-priests of humanity crowning themselves 


a 


vith flowers, and 

for the triumphal 
so difficult as to estimate the exact in- 
tl Is there a dull and 
heavy majority among the continental masses who regard with 
indifference all the dramatic exhibitions of the ] rophets of demo- 
cracy, or do the words of Victor Hugo and Garibaldi vibrate, as 
they themselves seem to believe, through millions of expectant 
hearts? If we could solve this problem, we should have 


preparing themselves with chants and pzeans 


march. Few things are 


tinence of these revolutionary manifestoes. 
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made progress in deciphering the scroll of Europe's 


future in the next hundred years. Turning to Italy herself, one is 


tempted to imagine that the idealism belongs more to the educated 
Mazzini 


some 


classes, and less to the masses, than is usually supposed. 
himself appears to influence rather a’ clique of thinkers than a host 
of doers ; and the Turin Parliament are more, perhaps, under the 
government of idea It is 


I in the Piazza. 
in action, and not in diplomacy, that democracy has failed of late- 


; than the crowds outside 
Yet we hear so much of democratic organization upon the Con- 
tinent, that we can hardly help attributing the failures that the 
[he great things 
that have been accomplished recently have been accomplished not 


world has seen, to inherent want of strength. 


by, but for, the people. Left to themselves, the masses seem every- 
where rather to retire from the conflict, or to go at once to the wall. 
In Paris, in Poland, and in Italy, the democratic sword has been tried, 
and found wanting; and the real successes as yet permanently 
achieved have been due to the brains of Cavour, Napoleon, and 
Ricasoli, not to the wild enthusiasm of the lower orders, or to the 
It would be a 
curious and instructive sight, could we lift the veil that parts us 


Red Republicanism of Mazzini and Louis Blanc. 


from European democracy, and see what it really is, and whether 
all the rattling of chains that we hear behind the curtain comes 
That there are multitudes of grave and 
practical men who care for good government, and are determined 
in their own way to have it, is certain. Beside these, there is, it 
may be, a dull and besotted peasantry, who care little but for the 
Nos 
Above and beyond these, 
little knot of 
dreamers and heroes, talking excitedly together, sharpening their 


from alive animal or no. 


bread of life,and who may say in Europe, as elsewhere: 
NUMATUS SUTMUS et fi Udes CONSUIMET* nate. 
we wonder whether we should see more than a 


swords, and proclaiming loudly that the millennium is at hand. 








THE WRONGS OF THE STOMACH. 


In most of the early literatures is to be found a dialogue between 
the Body and the Soul, in which each accuses the other of their 
mutual perdition, recapitulating the offences which have produced 
it. Something similar might be written, with good effect, dividing 
the imaginary conversation between, let us say the Stomach and 
the Man, and making an attack of gout the subject of their 
recriminations. The Man might accuse the Stomach of having 
done its duty so badly that he is tormented with a burning fire in 
his extremities, which will neither let him eat, drink, walk, nor 
rest. The Stomach might plead justification, and say that she had 
lighted the said fire as the only means of getting a moment’s rest 
from an intolerable task-master. Again, the Man might complain 
that he had lost all enjoyment of life, that his spirits were 
depressed, his mind gloomy, his appetite gone, his once fine, 
muscular system reduced to flabby indolence ; that his food did 
him more harm than good, so that it had become a misery to eat, 
and that every meal was followed by a leaden oppression which 
rendered life an insupportable burden. The Stomach, having 
listened to all this, delivered in a tone of angry accusation, would 
reply, “ My case is just.as bad as your own. Once upon a time, 
before you took to evil courses, I was as healthy a stomach as you 
could meet in a day’s march ; I went through my work regularly, 
and did it so cheerfully and so well that, like some unreasonable 
masters when they get hold of a willing servant, you seemed to 
think I could do without rest and didn’t care even for an occa- 
sional holiday. Then you heaped burden after burden upon 
me. Before I had well digested your breakfast for you, you gave me 
a meat luncheon to see to, and before I had got that out of the 
way, you thrust a dinner upon me large enough for three stomachs. 
Not satisfied with that, you wound up the day with a supper, 
drenching me all the time with ale, wine, spirits, tea, coffee, rum, 
more wine, and more spirits, till I thought you had taken leave 
of your senses ; and when I heard you groaning in your sleep, 
starting up every now and then as if apoplexy had broken into 
the house, and was going to carry you off, I said to myself, ‘ Serve 
him right if it did’ And in this way you went on year after year, 
treating all my remonstrances with contempt. I gave you head-ache 
after head-ache ; I tried to recal you to reason with half a dozen 
attacks of influenza ; gave you a bilious fever; made you smart 
with rheumatism ; twinged you with gout till you roared. But all 
to no purpose. You went on making me digest till the work broke 
my back, and now I ean digest no longer.” This reproach might 
be made even pathetic, by a description of the Stomach watehing 
its hard tasks come down to it from the regions above between 
dinner and bedtime. First comes a plate of soup and bread, and a 
glass of sherry ; “ P can manage that,” says the Stomach. Then a 
plate of fish, with more bread and more sherry ; “and that,” adds 
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the Stomach, “though these sauces don’t quite agree with me.” 
Then comes beef, or mutton, or both, and stout ; then game and 
sherry ; then a dish of tart ; “Confound this pastry,” says the 
Stomach, “ it gives me more trouble than anything else; but if the 
master will only stop here, I think, if I put outall my powers, I can 
But she has hardly taken 
this hopeful view of the case, when down come cheese, celery, apples, 


get even this rubbish out of the way.” 


oranges, nuts, figs, almonds and raisins, port, sherry, claret, and 
“Good gracious, was there 


exclaims the stomach: “‘ what can the man 


a tumbler of hot Hollands and water. 
ever such a mess ?” 
mean? Does he think one pair of hands can manage all this ?” 
Still the willing slave goes to work, when presently there is a rush 
And 
when the Stomach with infinite labour has got the hodge-podge 
into some sort of homogeneous shape, and is preparing to take a 
nap after her exhaustion, lo! a devilled drumstick rushes into its 
laboratory, two devilled kidneys, a bottle of stout, and three 
tumblers of hot brandy and water. 


of hot tea from above, with a thin slice of bread-and-butter. 


Some one has said that if all a man eats in a day were 
placed upon a dish before him, he would wender how, after such 
consumption, he could live, and not die. Others put the matter 
more truly, and tell the “ good liver” that he is daily killing him- 
self ; not feeding his body, but starving it; filling his bleod with 
the seeds of disease ; preparing the way for a short life and a 
miserable one. Here is a young man of five-and-twenty, a model 
of strength and activity, brimful of energy and elasticity. Twenty 
has degenerated 
He has become corpulent, bloated about the face, wheezy 
in the chest ; complains of indigestion ; feels the premonitions of 
gout in slight quivering pains in the toes and feet, or the creeping 
stiffness which shows that rheumatism is on its way to console 
the evening of his life. That is not the effect of time. Look 
at that sprightly old gentleman, a little shrivelled, it is true, but 
erect, and still light upon his feet, who walks in and out to business 
every day from Clapham. He is between sixty and seventy, and 
tells you he has never had a day’s illness in his life. What has 
been the difference between the two men which has produced such 
opposite results ? In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is not a 
difference of constitution, but of habit. The spare, active old man 
has been a spare eater, a moderate consumer of stimulants. He 
has been a reasonable master to his stomach. He has known how 
properly to value a willing servant, and has not overburthened it. He 
has not taxed the vis medicatrix nature to get him vut of unnecessary 
hobbles, but has kept clear of them by regular habits, light eating 
and drinking, and wholesome exercise. Read all this backwards, 
and you see how the gentleman at forty-five has brought himself to 
the corpulency of a prize ox, and seems so bursting all over that 
you are afraid to see him cough or laugh lest he should have a fit of 
apoplexy. In ten years more you will find him hobbling about his 
room upon a pair of crutches, a martyr to gout ; or if Nature resents 
his excesses in some other form, you may find that he is crippled 
with rheumatism or afflicted with paralysis ; or that he is a martyr 
to dyspepsia—sour, morose, a misery to himself and to everyone 
obliged to be near him. He has over-eaten himself, or wasted the 
powers of his stomach by excessive stimulants, till the greatest act 
of mercy you could show him, if law and religion would permit it, 
would be to smother him outright between two feather-beds. 


years pass over his head, and the fine muscle 
into fat. 


To pass from a particular instance to the community at large, it 
is now well ascertained that most of us eat twice as much as we 
need, and that ninety out of a hundred diseases are of our own 
making. The gentlemen who whirl about all day in their carriages 
as if they were rushing to put out a fire, passing from house to 
house to minister to people afflicted with colds, bilious attacks, 
headaches, nervous complaints, gout, rheumatism, and the majority 
of the physical ills that afflict humanity, owe their occupation and 
its profits to the “ wrongs of the stomach.” People treat that vital 
member, which prepares in its wonderful laboratory the streams of 
life that nourish the whole system, as if it was merely a convenient 
arrangement for the gratification of the palate and the appetite, 
As a rule, they don’t even take the pains to lighten its labour by 
making their teeth do the rough part of the work, but bolt their 
food, gobbling away as long as a cubic barley-corn of the stomach is 
left uncrammed. They convert it into an organ of sensual enjoy- 
ment, forgetting that its office is to prepare supplies to repair the 
hourly waste of the body, and that, as these supplies are healthy 
or unhealthy, so will the body be. When it is being trained up to 
its highest pitch of strength and muscular beauty in order to be 
degraded to its most brutal use, every care is taken of the digestion, 
and food and exercise are administered on the most approved 
principles of hygitne. When Heenan—who has just fought his 
battle with King—was preparing for the. encounter, if he had eaten 
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on the principle generally acted upon, that the more food the more 

rf ‘ ce ‘ cat + iv } es 
he must have succumbed to his antagonist In five minut 


strength, rm 
= His diet was strictly regulated ; enough 


instead of thirty-five. ' | 
food and drink given him; and not an ounce ora wine-glass more 
of either. When stripped in the ring he was at the highest point 
of health and vigour of which his frame was capable. But the 
“ wrongs of the stomach” do not involve the question of bodily 
health only. Mind and matter in this world go together. What 
affects the one affects the other. Between them stands the moral 
man who shares their health and sickness. The gross indulgence 
of the body depraves mind and morals. We know what its effects 
are amongst the poor, and how they are refined, but essentially 
similar, amongst the rich. It is not always so, but a healthy man 
will generally be a better man—abler in mind, more strict in morals, 
and always a better tempered man—than the victim of over-eating. 
Read upon this subject Mr. Lionel Beale’s admirable lectures on the 
“Stomach Medically and Morally Considered,”* and see what he 
says upon this vice. Parents especially should ponder over his truths. 
Some out of love overload their children’s stomachs ; some out of 
ignorance or negligence allow them to overload them themselves. 
Thence comes much of the mortality of early life, and thence cer- 
tainly comes the habit in after years, when all parental control is 
gone, of unlimited indulgence. But why should not the stomach 
be educated as well as the mind; or why should we not say, 
“Train up the appetite in the way that it should go, and when it 
is old it will not depart from it?” 





THE ART OF LIGHTING A FIRE. 

In these days of rapid progress we so soon become used to 

changes, that we are apt to forget the rate at which we have 
advanced. If, however, we take some familiar object and contrast 
its method of production now, compared with what it was thirty years 
ago, the greatness of the stride we have taken becomes at once 
apparent. Sitting by the fire the other afternoon, we could not 
help recurring to a period only a little more than a quarter of a 
century ago, when the process of producing that great necessity of 
life was one of the missions of servantgalism. In our bachelor- 
hood we have all of us probably experienced, once or twice, this 
minor misery which stood at the threshold of the housemaid’s 
work every day of her life. Looking back at the old tinder-box of 
our boyhood is like looking back at the old wheel-lock muskets we 
see in the Tower. On one or two occasions when starting by the 
mail, the miseries of making a fire—that middle passage, to a 
desolate breakfast in chambers—was indelibly imprinted in our 
memory. The difficulty of hitting the flint against the steel with 
due accuracy and force, and the chances of abrading the knuckles 
in this act, in the darkness of a winter’s morning, are things the 
youngsters of this generation are charmingly ignorant of; and 
then when the priceless spark was obtained, the unhappy Pro- 
metheus either had the mortification of seeing “people and 
parson going out of church,” or of blowing the light tinder into 
his eyes in his endeavours to make it kindle. What a piece 
of barbarism was the sulphur-match! There are old women now 
in the street who thrust these abominations, done up fanwise, in your 
face, evidently with the idea of proving how old they are. But these 
preliminary agonies were small compared with the attempt to light 
the rough faggot-wood of a past age, often damp, and always too 
bulky to seize and retain the fire applied to it. When we recollect 
all these dismal preparations which Betty had to encounter in 
years past, and then compare them for a moment with the manner 
in which things are made easy to our Abigails, we see that 
civilization is not confined to a class, and that science is at work to 
lighten the drudgery of the servant as energetically as it is to in- 
crease the comforts and enjoyments of the prince. Who invented 
the first lucifer-match ? We do not mean that abortive nitric acid 
bottle and phosphorus match, that as often burned everything 
about it as it produced a light, but the clean little lucifer. How 
is it that we know nothing of the man who save millions all over 
the world endless trouble, whilst we are so eager to cumber our 
market-places with statues of obese aldermen and purse-proud 
bankers ? 

What a subject for a poetical statue—the chemist striking the 
first lucifer! And yet that great step in advance has now become 
“the light of other days.” The very facility of lighting the old 
lucifer was a certain cause of danger. A match accidentally fallen 
on the ground and trodden upon has lost many a lightly clothed 
girl her life, and the insurance companies know but too well what 
losses they have sustained by the ease with which fire is thus 
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placed at the disposal of the mischievous boy. A large majority, 
for instance, of the fires which occur in hay and wheat stacks are 
attributed by the actuaries of the fire-offices to the mere love of 
idle boys to see a big blaze. Tyo or three matches are to be found 
in every country lad’s pocket, and the ease with which they can be 
applied generally renders the discovery of an incendiary fire almost 
impossible. Ordinary matches are also liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion, and the wax matches are often lit by mice gnawing at the 
wax until they reach the phosphorus. We well remember hearing 
the late Mr. Braidwood abuse these little implements as the most 
destructive things of the age, and they were destructive to health 
as well as to life and property. Matches are made in immense 
quantities, especially in Vienna, chiefly by children. Whilst the 
wooden match is being dipped in the phosphorus, fumes of that 
substance are given off which produce necrosis of the jaw; in other 
words the bone is killed, and a great sloughing ulcer, with a total 
breakdown of the constitution, is the result—drawbacks these of no 
ordinary nature to the value of the invention, great as itis. But 
nl patent safety match has just been brought into use which is not 
made of phosphorus, and which will not ignite by mere friction, 
although it blazes instantaneously when it is applied to the 
chemically prepared surface on the bottom of the box in which 
they are contained. It is, in truth, the perfection of a match, 
without smell of any kind, and its unignitability by mere friction 
will save the country much property now wilfully destroyed, and 
humanity much deplorable suffering, for we shall hear no more 
of necrosis of the jaw. These matches have made us digress, 
however, and we shall never light our fire at this rate. Our fire- 
wood, like the match, is now a manufactured article, produced 
with skill and thought. The old faggot cut by the woodman is 
seen no more in towns, and even in country places gentlemen find 
it cheaper to procare the patent fuel from London than to have it 
cut in their own woods. We paid a visit the other day to the 
Patent Fuel Factory, at Wharf-road, City-road, and there we were 
much surprised to enter a large room which resounded with the whirr 
of wheels, and the clicking of machinery. The article called 
a fire-wheel differs as much from the old faggot as the sulphur 
match did from the lucifer ; it is, in fact, a highly civilized article, 
which has to go through many processes to bring it to perfection. 
In the first place, nothing but the very best pine wood, free from 
knots, is employed. We dare not say how many cargoes of this 
wood are srought to London annually to supply its fires, but if we 
were to hint at a fleet as big as that which took the allied army to 
Sebastopol, we should not be far out. This wood is cut to the 
proper lengths by powerful steam saw-mills working night and day, 
and then it is split and stoved. The successful lighting of a fire 
depends upon the perfect desiccation of the wood as much as any- 
thing ; this is obtained by drying it with a great heat—to such a 
heat, in fact, that it becomes surrounded with a kind of gas, which 
leaps, as it were, to meet the fire applied to it. The ordinary fire- 
wood is sold in bundles, as the reader must be aware; but the 
“wheel” is built up to the shape of a wheel in the most ingenious 
manner. The builders are young girls, rows of whom are seen 





employed in the factory, each girl having an iron matrix of the 
shape of a wheel before her. Into this matrix she drops with the 
utmost rapidity sufficient pieces of wood to make the rim and the 
spokes of her miniature wheel ; by the aid of a lever, the different 
parts are jammed close, lifted a little from its matrix, and tied 
firmly together with string. Some of the more nimble of the girls 
will thus build thousands of these wheels during working hours. 
The last process is to dip them in a cauldron of boiling resin, and 
the patent fuel is complete. A fire cannot well go out when this 
patent fuel is employed, as it lights with the utmost ease, burns 
with fury, and gives out sufficient heat to boil a kettle ; indeed, 
a large quantity is used by bachelors for this purpose. 


We cannot, indeed, say that coal differs in these days from what 
it did thirty years ago, when sulphur matches and faggot wood 
were in vogue, for nature has perfected this manufacture for her- 
self; we have arrived therefore at the end of the various materials 
which compose the fire. Yet to put these materials together so as 
to make the fire burn is a work of art in its way. How many 
fires do we see refuse to burn notwithstanding all the aids to con- 
flagration the age has provided us with! The ordinary plan 
adopted by a London servant to light a fire is to ram a large 
piece of paper into the bottom of the grate, spread a layer of 
sticks on the top—their ends resting fan-wise on the bar—and 
then to shovel a mass of coal on the top of all. This plan, as a 


rule, succeeds, it is true, but itis apt to fail, for this reason ; the: 


sticks burn out rapidly and then suddenly give way beneath the 
load of coal they support. This sudden tumbling in of the roof 





of the fire at onte deprives it of air, and the flame goes out as a 
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matter of course. A fire ought to be so nicely graduated in its 
component parts, that the paper should be just sufficient to ignite 
thoroughly all the sticks, and the sticks just sufficiently numerous to 
heat the coal to a heat at which its gas becomes disengaged. When 
this point is reached the coal lights itself, and no more trouble is 
incurred. A fire, however, may be lit from the top as well as from 
the bottom; indeed, Dr. Arnott has introduced grate which 
enables him to reverse the order of nature in this respect, for the 


fuel is supplied from below. There is one great advantage in this 


method of supplying the coal—no smoke is produced, a very im- 
“ the faculty,” in the shape of smoke doctors, 
have given your chimney up as incorrigible. if it 


htly, would be invaluable, but 


portant matter, when 
This invention, 


would only allow the fire to burn brig 


unfortunately the life of the fire, the flickering, glowing, « hange- 
able pictures we see in it, are lost when it is made to burn 


downward, and it puts on the appearance of those sham fires on 


the stage, or of those gas-fires (otherwise so excellent) which — 
with such a motionless heat and which we dare not poke. Th 
principle of action of these fires (smoke-consuming fire-grates) 7 


simply this :—The smoke, or disengaged particles of carbon which 


arise when heat is applied from above, has to pass through the fire, 
burned. If we could accomplish this 
process without deadening the cheerful hearth, 
of the greatest inventions of the age; for it 


which hangs over our heads that renders the air of gr 
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lishman looks for a soul in his fire as well 


no amount of mere caloric, however stea ly, 
an Arnott 


which he cannot 


stove, in which he can see no pictures in tl 


manipulate according to his wish, or 


friend permission to do so, however long he may have known him. 
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within the present century in the matter of lighting. 


AN ANTI-PUGILIST SOCIETY. 


A REMARK recently thrown out in this Journal that prize- fighting 
would never be effectually crushed, until we had an Anti-pugilist 
Societ 
upon fru this week received a c 
from M that a 
association of the kind owes its origin to the simple suggestion 
made by 1 us. No rope 
should not succeed, 


y to stir up and assist the executive, seems to have fallen 
itful soil. We 


inchester 


have mmunication 


informing us scheme. for starting an 


reason seems to exist why such a plan 


ightly organized and backed by gentlemen 


of character and mend There are many well-known philan- 


thropists, both inside ; und outsi de Parliament, who would probably 
not hesi 


] 


ate to take the lead in such a movement: and at a time 


when an attempt some inconsiderate 
critics to noe the ring in 
patrons should be taught 
abolish prize-fighting. 
national 


is being made by literary 
it is well that its 
determined to 


is far from being a 


nabl e colours, 


fashio 
that society at large is 


sense 


Pugilism in one 


institution. There is really no demand for it; and the 
amusement of no single class of the community would be abridged 


were these exhibitions of bru tality to be absolutely and def finitively 
Nor can it be said to afford a livelihood or an 


pation to its chief actors. 


put down. occu- 
The glory of the pugilist is shortlived, 
It is not too much to assert that 
the object of every successful prize-fighter is to retire as soon as 


and lasts for but a few svmmers. 
possible from his profession to the secure asylum of an alehouse 


or a turnpike too willing to content 
ge wh 


The opposition to be anticipated by 
pugilism 


; and he is only himself, 
being shelved for 


the 


at an a en all other men are young, with 


ever. antagonists of 


It will 


classes > 


c 7 


will not come from the ex-ch ampions 


of the ring 
come from the passive inertia of the upper and middle 
l-concealed 
reluctance of some profligate peop's of all ranks to sacrifice their 
morbid appetites to the 
humanity. This 

neither mercy nor 


from the cynicism of worthless men; and from the ill- 
and the cause of 
is just the sort of opposition which deserves 
consideration. Wien a few young noblemen 


good of the public 


have been soundly punished at the p tice-courts for assisting at | effete exercises. But boxing and prize-fighting have nothing in 


these degrading scenes, and the sensation-hunters of the London 
clubs have been taught to confine their sensation hunting within 
the limits prescribed by law, we shall have less of the manly virtues 
of the ring. Step by step the tendency of advancing progress has 
been to make the scum of social circles learn to amuse themselves 
without inflicting scandal or nuisance upon the public. Bell- 
pulling and knocker-wrenching, after a series of salutary examples 
made by the London magistrates, have ceased to be the nocturnal 
delight of officers and gentlemen, and have degenerated so far as 
to form part of the midnight revelry of those medical students 
only can afford to figure in the newspapers. When Mr. 
K. T. Smith is annoyed by fashionable ruffians at Cremorne, he 
defends police raid directed with 
success against the principal offenders, Mr. E. T. Smith is nota 
but, may serve to point a moral 
and to adorn a tale. Whatever his personal merits, he went the 
right way to work to prot Henceforward its nightly 
frequenters will saplnhibe confine themselves to those forms of 
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himself most efficaciously by a 


hero, on this occasion, his name 


ct Cremorne. 


drunken dissipation which may be enjoyed withvut outrage to the 
The police-court is « wonderful taming ground for 
many cures as the penitential 
Let it be fairly tried whether aristo- 
cratic and national affection for the Ring is capable of holding out 

It will be ih to talk of the 
vhen the shows itself proof 


byestanders. 
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appro Ve d 
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Spanish precedent, being 


enormous pn from Barcelona. 


chivalrously”’ 
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ee 


assured us, sted in 


sé 


OnslL 


striking 
with a wih: In reality, the amusement lay in: running pikes 
into a few wild cows who had been collected in the park to undergo 
dangerous and fero- 
said to be much 


rved in Spain for that more 


bull. 


) barbarous an idea. 


| 

the torment rese 
The English in Paris are 
We 


embassy and our French visitors on this side of the 


cious animal the 
her the French 
Channel were 


shocke dats wonder whet 


equally shocked the other day, when, in the presence of so many 
noble English patrons of the Ring, one human giant was.mauled 


and left almost for dead upon the field from the injuries received 
in fighting with another. Either this sort of thing is noble or else 
If it be noble it be to keep up old 
English sport and the English love of pluck, the Prince of Wales 
had better appear at the next pugilistic contest, and by his 
presence that and prestige upon the Ring 
which, in its semi-recognised it cannot claim. If 
pugilism, like horse-racing, is an English amusement and institu- 
tion, why should not Ministers of State and Princes of the Blood 
openly acknowledge its merits by going down to the scene of 
action among the other three guinea ticket-holders ? Why should 
there not be a Royal carriage and outriders, as at Ascot? Why 
not have a Grand Stand at once? Though it must be in all cases 
equally brutal, prize-fighting would perhaps be less blackguardly 
and the sport would at least 
the patronage of weal leading men of the We 
a ter Either the sp ctacle is 
Prince of Wales, or it is not fit even for a working man. 
degrading and 


: . te 
, and the effect of 


confer character 


condition, 


for being more publicly recognized ; 
be under nation. 


confess that we cannot see rum quu i. 
fit for the 
If it is 
demoralizing to the peasant. 
re bound to lament not merely that it 
but that it is a custom which the members of the 
Royal family are prevented by etiquette from witnessing in 
person. Ifa national sport at all, why is it not to be also a Royal 


and a princely 


below the attention of the prince, it is 
t it is a national 


is a custom for- 


Those who argue tha 
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bidden by law, 


one } 


So far, however, from, in truth, des rving the name of a national 
sport, pugilism is at present the rude delight of the worthless and 
the abandoned only among The fiction that it 


tends to preserve the breed of hum:n animals, was always a 


both high and low. 
ludicrous one, and has been a few days ago successfully exposed by 
the et of training upon 
one of the recent combatants. part of training 
for the lows al exercises 
in which Englishmen delight. , running, leaping, sword- 
are surely enough for pre- 
nation in the 
pg all classes, 
and especially among the English peasantry. Most of them are 
probably of older date than boxing ; and in these days of social 
order and decorum, the “box” might without much harm pass into 
a secondary rank and take its place with fencing and other half 
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common with one another. Muscular Christians are sect 10 
sarily muscular heathen ; and there is all the pecernel pres . > 
accomplished boxer and a pugilist by profession that cane : og 
a football-player and a savage. None have pointed ay 1¢ 7 ~ 
tion better than the well known gentleman and philanthropist, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, who is said to be at once one of the best amateur 
boxers in London, and one of the most determined 7 of 
the Ring. Personal contests, indeed, are not in themselves 
barbarous except when they transgress the limits imposed by 
civilized humanity and social law. But there is a limit at which 
they can no longer be with decency tolerated, and beyond — 
they become a pure and unmitigated evil. Prize-fighting, as far as 
decency coes, is a curse to social order, and the sooner it is 
outlawed the better for the country. Nothing but a vigorous effort 
is wanted to give it the coup de grace, and it appears that a 
vigorous effort is atlast to be set on foot. As a movement seems 
likely to be made, we trust care will be taken to enlist well-known 
and honourable names in the cause. That is all that is required to 
insure success ; for, when education and philanthropy come into 
contact with pugilism, pugilism will soon go to the wall. 





SPAIN AND HER INDEBTEDNESS. 

Wirn all the signs she has lately given of rejuvenescence, 
Spain has failed to awaken in the minds of neighbouring states ry 
respect or admiration almost invariably shown towards a people 
who, having fallen from greatness, make an effort to regain it, and 
show something like the power to do so. When Greece broke 
loose from her tyrant, we all rejoiced that her old heroic spirit was 
not dead, though there was little more than a spark of it remaining. 
We felt a personal satisfaction in her triumph, and were willing 
for our part to add to her little kingdom those islands with which 
her classic glories are linked, little able though her exchequer 
might be to bear the burden of such an honour. But, somehow or 
other, for Spain we have had no sympathy. We have seen her for 
some years make steady progress in the path of constitutiona] 
government; yet the experiment and its success have not 
interested us. We saw her in the Morrocco war put forth 
a sterling national feeling and a martial readiness for action, 
which we are never slow to admire; but we were hardly 
moved by either. Her policy was at one with ours in 
the Mexican expedition ; but that circumstance did not draw 
our sympathies at all closer to her. Even the prosperity which of 
late years has swelled her sails, has failed to warm our hearts 
towards her, ready as we are, with the rest of the world, to do 
homage to the golden calf. We have not far to seek for the reason 
of this. We have ourselves made terrible sacrifices to meet our 
pecuniary obligations, as often incurred for the benefit of others 
as for our own; and at this moment we are paying yearly in 
interest to the public creditor a sum equal to the whole revenue of 
Spain. It is not, then, to be wondered at if we refuse our good- 
will to a Government which after thirteen years of unexampled 
prosperity meintains its repudiation of its debts. No return of 
public spirit, no military su: no development of commerce 
can move us from the attitude of tacit resentment which we have 
assumed towards her, until Spain shall satisfy the primary obliga- 
tion of society, whether amongst men or nations, and pay her 
debts. 

It would seem that there is some prospect of sucha return to good 
faith, and the symptoms are apparent where they are most indi- 
cative of a renewed spirit—in the community itself. There may 
be more than one way of accounting for this. We should hope 
that the high honour of the Spanish people may be set down as the 
chief. But there is certainly another. §o long as Spain lay, as it 
were, in the trough of the wave, with no way in her, it might 
not matter much if the disgrace of insolvency was added to 
political demoralization and periodical revolutions. But when 
once matters settled down, when a sudden gush of prosperity 
coursed through her social system like a flow of new blood ; and when 
the heart of the country began to throb with fresh and healthy 
impulses, prompting it to push on in the great race of progress, 
it was certain that the ruined credit of Spain would press most 
heavily upon her people and her resources, condemning both to 
comparative inaction until by rede eming hs 


T credit she could again 
be admitted to the Exchanges of Eur pe. This has come to pass 
Phe public mind of Spain has been brought to look the fact of 
its degradation steadily in the face, and to ask itself by what law 

. +41 ae . : . = 
consistent with credit and honour the nation could cancel one half 
of that interest on its debt whose accumulation was due to the 
forbearance of its creditors, while it paid the other half in depre- 
ciated paper? The Monitor de los Cam inos de Hierro has just put 
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ED 


this question to its readers in an article bold and honest. It traces 
the history of the “ certificate” question, and relates how, when 
Spain was struggling for liberty under unexampled difficulties, 
England gave her freely the assistance she asked. It shows how, 
for years, no interest was paid upon the debt thus contracted, till 
the arrears amounted to nearly £17,000,000 sterling ; and how, in 
1851, the Cortes, without the consent of the English creditors, 
resolved to pay half of this accumulation in Deferred Stock, and 
cancelled the other half, in spite of the protest of the creditors, 





“We now ask,” it continues, “is it just, is it legal, is it honour- 
| able, is it worthy of her dignity, that Spain should refuse the pay ment 
| of a debt so sacred? No! we declare that it 1s not just, for the 
refusal attacks in their basis the sound principles of equity, and in- 
volves the dissolution of the most sacred rights. It is not legal, 
because there is no law which authorizes a man not to pay what he 
owes. It is not honourable, because honour is acquired only by good 
faith, and good faith does not exist where contracts are not fulfilled. 
It is not dignified, because bad faith injures, degrades, and depresses 
the character of a people distincuished for their attachment to Catho- 
licism and respect for its doctrines.” 


There are things which Parliaments cannot do which, in spite 
of a thousand acts or resolutions, are null and void, An act of 
theft is one of them; and the resolution which cancelled eight 
millions of debt was an act of theft and nothing less. It has 
been condemned by the deliberately-pronounced opinion of some 
of the first jurists of Spain : amongst them Senor Monares, who is 
now Minister of Justice in the Cabinet of the Marquis of Mira- 
flores—himself a friend, it is believed, of the plundered certificate- 
holders. Senor Salaverria is also well disposed towards them, 
convinced of the justice of their claims ; and, as he is Mimister 
of Finance, his good will is important. But, after all, the cause is 
one which far more deeply affects Spain than her creditors. They 
can do without her money, but she cannot do without theirs. 
If she would give scope to the expansive tendencies of her people and 
her resources, she must seek the wherewithal on the Exchanges of 
London, Paris, Frankfort, Amsterdam. But with what face can 
she show herself there, with the damaged reputation which must 
stick to her till she pays her debts? Who will trust her with the 
stain of repudiation on her hands, with the profits of her plunder 
in her pockets ? She cannot plead the excuse of b rrAaTY. Her 
revenue in thirteen years has more than doubled. She can pay 
and she ought to pay. We believe also that she will. At least, 
we should not like to think, that a people who give increasing 


signs that they are destined once more to claim a high place amongst 


the nations of Europe, will much longer suffer the deep reproach of 
repudiation to rest upon their name. 


OUTRAGE IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE, 

Amones? the inevitable evils of railway travelling is your com- 
pelled proximity with the passengers who ride with you in the 
same carriage, and whose disqualification as neighbours you have 
not been able to discover till the train has started. Your vis-d-vis 
may be a patient recovering from small-pox, or entering on its 
early stages ; or he may be a lunatic, who when he sees the train 
in motion winks at you, and, taking a razor out of his carpet-bag, 
ooks round to select which head is to come off first. Sometimes 
your trial comes in the form of a card-sharper, who considers that 
you have wounded him in his most sensitive point, if you refuse 
to play with him ; and when a blackleg’s honour is wounded he is 
capable of making himself exceedingly disagreeable. But the 
most common form of this evil is to be found in the man who, 
either under the influence of drink or by nature a bad and 


cowardly fellow, takes advantage of a temporary impunity to insult 
and terrify unprotected women. When one of these scoundrels is 
caught he should have no more mercy than the strictest letter of 
the law allows him ; and we are glad to see that, in a ease which 
was brought before him on Tuesday, Mr. Knox, of the Marylebone 
Police-court, has pledged himself that as far as he can possibly 
prevent it, ladies travelling by railway shall not be annoyed. 
But, certainly, if the gentleman rejoicing in the name of William 


Whitehead, and who is the culprit in this case, eseapes without 


smarting handsomely for his misconduct, it will not be safe for 
ladies to travel by railway without a male friend, or a revolver, 
or a bull-dog. 

The case, as the magistrate observed, is “a most abominable” 
one. A Mrs. Richardson and her sister-in-law were travelling the 
other evening from Slough to London, another ladv riding with 
them in the same carriage. At Lanyley two men got in, the 
prisoner and a friend—both miserably drunk ; the friend so much 
so that he had to crawl intv the carriage on his hands and knees, 


Drunk as he was, Mr. \/i liam Whitehead” seems to have been 
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quiet till the train started, when he began to flourish his stick over 
the ladies’ heads in a threatening manner, and from that proceeded 
All this was 


to embrace one and pull another down by the legs. 


accompanied with language which Mrs. Richardson and her sister 
describe as “ disgusting,” “ awful,” “ indecent,” not to be repeated. 


At West Drayton they spoke to the guard, and he put them 
into another car 


if he heard of 


stop it. The | 


lage. at the same time warning the prisoners that 


++ 


such conduct again he should take other means to 
uard does not seem to have had a very lively sense 


of his duty. First he allowed the men, drunk as they were, to 


get into the carriage ; next, having heard of their behaviour, he 
contented himself with warning them ; and thirdly, though he had 
] ‘ . 
A Lilit 


> . . } 7 
just remov: ladies from their persecution, he allowed a 


gentleman and some other ladies to enter the carriage in which the 
3; were travelling. The consequence was that at Southall 
the gentleman had to get out and tell him that h 


had bee! 


one lady he 


two scam 
: and the ladies 
In fact, 
e lifted out of the carriage in a state of hysterics. 
He 

every one but the prisoners, locked them 
the train reached them 


i Vial 


1 grossly insulted by the prisoner and his friend. 
vd to 
Not till then did the guard perceive his true line of duty. 
cleared the carriage of 
in, and 
custody. 

What was the 
conduct 


when Paddington, gave into 


Mr. William 


batch of ladi . 


W hitehead’s 
we have as yet no 


precise nature of 
cond 
means of knowing. The 


towards the s ; 


case is remanded : and next week all the 
witnesses who can be found will be brought forward. But enough 
how that if Mr. Whitehead 


? 


will not be becaus« he 1S 


is before us to escapes whipping, it 


nut deserved it. No penalty would be 


more appropriate for his offence. It is intolerable that women 


should be exposed to such outrage, which, under circumstances 
very possible, might endanger their lives, and yet that the offender 
should be let off with a fine. Wehave no fear that this will be the 
case, Mr. Knox is in « 


est ; and Whitehead and his friend will 
have to smart in person for t ir fi language and disgraceful 


behaviour. 
EXECUTION 


WHatTever is worth doing. is we 


hang a man, there is 


rth doing well. Even when you 


an artistic way of doing it; a merciful way, 


and a way not merciful. What the culprit feels at such a moment 
od » . -— . . | . ae =. . i ’ , . 
none of us can do mo! lan immagine ; but should think that 
i i, ee ye ‘ ng? , 
he would iike tae horrid bu inesS Over as quickly as possible and, 


above all thi that there should be no boggling the 
silence and solemn collectedness of spirit which we should hope is 
not denied 
which stan 


that our mode of 


] } 
to break 


t most hardened criminal in the last few seconds 
1 between him and eternity. We cannot, indeed, say 
execution is quite as merciful to the criminal in 
this respect as it mi 


tht be. Opinion somewhat shrinks from the 


idea of private execution ; and holds that the act glaringly done 
more satisfactory to the public. We have 
not observed in any of the discussions of the subject, that the 
any taste or feeling upon 
the question, has been conceded to the party principally concerned. 
But when one comes to think the 
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‘e possibilities is preventible with ordinary 
caution ; and though a civilized man may be excused for liking to 
have as little to do with hanging as possible, the authorities lie 
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that the “apparatus of death” is in good working order. 
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ther to gain a paltry twenty-six pounds, for 
Yet 
one can almost regard her as a sort of terribly soiled martyr when 
one reads the horrid process of her death. It does not matter much, 
to be sure, in what costume you go out of the world ; but there is 
something pitiful in the description of this miserable woman 
stepping on to the platform, on a bitter morning, in her poor thin 
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clothes, insufficient to keep out the cold, and pouring out her 
piteous wailings before the “ excited mob.” But this was nothing 
to what followed :— 


“The cap and rope having been adjusted, she fell upon her knees 
and prayed that her infant child might be spared a similar fate, and 
that her death might be a warning to others. She then rose, and in 
the most piteous manner begged the executioner to make haste with 
his dreadful work. Calcraft then withdrew on one side and pulled 


the bolt, but the ‘drop’ would not fall. A second time the attempt 
was made, but with the same result. All this time the doomed 
woman was heard exclaiming, ‘Make haste!’ and each time she 


heard the bolt withdrawn she gave an agonizing shriek. Calcraft 
went through his work with the coolness of a practised hand, and the 
l officials, the drop fell with 
é The woman fell with a violent jerk about three or 
four feet, and the prayer upon her lips was left unfinished. She 
struggled hard, and her sufferings were aggravated by the inc ymplete 
adjustment of the rope, as well as from her being a very light and 
slender woman. Calcraft ly went in front of the 
dy ing woman, and strappe d her legs more tightly. A few groans and 
a few more struggles and all was over.” 


third time, with the aid of some of the ga 
1 dull heavy thud. l 


Immediate 


almost 


Thus may this unfortunate woman be said to have suffered the 
agonies of death three times—solely through the exc« ssive stupidity 
We presume that if the “ drop” had not been 
times the 


of the authorities. 
disgracefully out of order it would have fallen. Three 
bolt was drawn, and it only fell at the third “ with the aid of some 
This is unpardonable, and betrays the very 
few would be 


sufficient to abolish capital punishments, from the universal dis- 


of the gaol officials.” 
f rossest 


4 » | 
mismanagement. A more such cast 


gust and horror they would excite. 


s following are the names of some of the 
Lord Clyde, 


Oprrvary or 1863.—Th 
most distinguished men who have died within the year : 


Sir James Outram, Lord Elgin, Sir G. C. Lewis, Lord Seaton, Lord 
Hatherton, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Cresswe!l Cresswell, Sir W. Wight- 


man, Lord Sinclair, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, Edward KEilice, Mr. Western Wood, Sir William Cubitt, 
Archdeacon Drury, Sir G. Bonham, Sir Joshua Jebb, Sir Culling E. 
Kardley, Archbishop Whately, M‘Caul, Dr. Raffles, Admiral 
Washington, Mulready, Augustus Egg, Harding, Bridell, Duffield, 
Mr. Sheepshanks; Gatley, the scul; Professor Cockerell, the 
architect; Willmore, the en Professor Edward Taylor, the 
[ 


Gresham lecturer ; Mrs. Trollope, and Mr. Last and greatest, 


Dr. 


tor ; 
rraver ; 
Turnbull. 
Chaekera 

i nhackeray. 


mrt. 
i ne 


Georce Victor TowNLEy.— Commissioners of Lunacy ap- 
pointed by Sir George Grey to inquire into the mental state of this 
unfortunate man, have made their report. Its nature may be guessed 
from the result. On Tuesday evenin 
Derby Gaol from Falloden, Northumberland, the seat of Sir George 
Grey, with a letter from the Home Secretary, addressed to the under- 
sherilf, directing him not to carry cut the execution of Townley, as he 
had been respited until the farther commands of her Majesty shall be 
He will be immediately removed to a lunatic asplum, 


. er arrived at 


a special messeng 


made known. 

PUNISHED For Livine Too Lona.—A pauper in the Uckfield Union 
named William Novies, aged 82, was charged before the magistrates 
with refusing to work. The poor old man, who had lived twelve years 
beyond the threescore years and ten allotted to man, said he was 
unable to work ; but their worships thought differently, and sentenced 
him to twenty-one days’ hard labour.—Brighton Ex ’ 
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LEGENDS. 
EARLY 


THEIR L 
ENGLISH NTS—ST, WILFRID. 
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No 
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Anglo-Saxons, of whom we have been 5} 


; 
i 


SAI 
THE 


out of 


eaking, sprang 


the superstitions of the people, and appear to have been 


received as saints by tacit consent, without any examination ; 
but we will now refer to a man whose claims to canonization took 
a more definite form, for he was one of the first labourers to raise 
up the Papal power in Anglo-Saxon Britain. This was Wilfred 
the Northumbrian. 

Wilfrid was born in Northumbria, towards the year 634. It 
does not appear to be known to what family he belonged, but 
he was no doubt a youth of high birth, and his talents and mental 
disposition were such, that at the age of fourteen he was placed in 
the then celebrated monastery of Lindisfarne. Wilfrid’s mind was 
evidently an ambitious one, and in the state of the Church at that 
time he might see greater chances of indulging this passion than 
in the unsettled and precarious character of Anglo-Saxon political 
This was especiall where the 


; : : ee 
y the casein Northumbria 


history. 


5 


hurch which 


| 


Romish missionaries came in contact with a Briti 


had certainly existed before the arrival of St. Augustine, and 
where they found a religious opposition which did not present 
itself to their labours for the conversion of the The 
points in dispute were a difference of time in the celebration of the 
festival of Easter and one of form in the clerical tonsure ; very 


trifles, as we should now suppose, but they were not trifles then, 


heathen. 
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ight-of the Bishep of Rome ® | the see of York, that too extensive diocese was subdivided, and he 
"eno OF 1€ rISHO] n 


he Christian world. These cis- 


netrated into the interiors of families, and dis- | 

‘= peace, and while the Northumbrian king, Oswi, held 
?\« 9 «eb s 
, } 


. e,? 7) 7 © es +c en 
the opini of the British Church on this subject, his queen, 
; prt mas : 


> s3c 
Kanfleda, a Kentish princess, warmly espous¢ d the Romish 
MALTA by cn i ss ° ¥ i : . 
onipious which had been brought from Italy by the missionaries. 


When Wilfrid left Lindisfarne, he proc seded to visit France and 

I 4 4 wa ‘y fe : ~ * —— nainted 
Italy, no doubt for the purpose of making himself bettez nage 

with such weighty questions and with the whole system of the 

poo *) » ‘ 7, a+ TONS r 

Zomish Church government. He was detained a year at Lyons by 
: y } f ] ‘ as a 4 .. | nh 

the hospitality and friendship of the bishop of that city, -Anemun l, 
i . , = 

better known by the name of St. Delphinus ; and on his return 

from Rome this bishop received him with the same affection, and 

: ag TOY 

ree years, at the end of which time their frend 


x 
} het 


. : . . e 4] bishop. and Wilfrid 
ship was severed by the slaughter of the bishop, and Wulria 


kept him there t 


eturned to his native country, bringing with him a great store of 
relics. ‘This was the latt part of the year 658. Wilfrid had 
received the 
Serious changes had taken place in Northumbria. Alchfrid, the 
illegitimate son of Oswi, had rebelled against his father, and com- 
pelled him to divide his kingdom into two parts, the old kingdoms 
of Bernicia and Deira, and concede to him the sovereignty of the 
latter. Alchfrid, who had received his religious instruction chiefly 
from Wilfrid, earnestly supported Wilfrid’s views and opinions, 


now at first only obtained the bishopric of Hexham, but he was 
subsequently restored to York. His ambition and arbitrary 
behaviour, however, soon led him into new quarrels with the king 
and with the other bishops, until he was deposed and banished a 
second time. During his previous banishment Wilfrid had sought 
a shelter in the country of the South Saxons, where he obtained a 
friendly entertainment from their king, Edilwalch, who had been 
converted to Christianity among the Mercians, though his people 
were still pagans. Wilfrid undertook the conversion oi the South 
Saxons. and succeeded in adding them and the Isle of Wight to 
the Anclo-Saxon Church. When banished by Alchfrid he retired 
into Mercia, where he found an asylum with its king, Ethelred, 
the Church of the 


j 
~ 


and was emploved in regulating and directin; 
cians. Finding that his opponents were active in instituting 
dings a rainst him at Rome, Wilfrid determined to proceed 
; in, and he was equally successful as on the former 


U 


ecasion. But now—for this was in the year 704 the Papal claims 
to dominion in England increased in degree, for Pope John VI. 
directed his letters to the Kings of Mercia and Northumbria and 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Brithwald, who had promoted 
the proceedings against Wilfrid, declaring strongly in his favour, 
and enjoining the Archbishop to call a synod for the purpose of 


restoring and justifying him, in default of which he commanded 


» 
the parties to make their personal appearance at Rome. 


eer : 
im oladl is C hi , » . | This was, indeed, high language to be assumed by a Pope in 
and received him gladly at his Court on his return from foreign 


. 
+] f 


travel. “In 664 a synod was held at the celebrated abbey of 
Straoneshalk, at which, through the superior tact of Wilfrid, the 
question of Easter was decided against the Scots, and King Oswi 
himself, through his persuasions, abandoned them. They retired to 
their own country in disgust, and the Romish opinions triumphed 
in Northumbria. 

gut Wilfrid’s ambition, and apparently his arbitrary conduct, 
raised him enemies, and was preparing future trialsfor him. Oswi 
died in 670, who was succeeded by a younger but legitimate son, 
Egfrid, who recovered the kingdom of Deira from Alchfrid, and 
compelled him to flyinto Ireland. Egfrid had family difficulties of 
a peculiar character. He had married St. Etheldrida, daughter of the 
East Anglian Ki 


ng Anna, who, though he was her second husband, 
had still persisted in retaining her virginity, and now insisted upon 


being divorced from him in order to retire toa monastery. The 
king objected strongly to this separation, and he employed Wilfrid 
to intercede with her; but the ecclesiastic appears to have had 
other views, and to have confirmed her in her design, instead of 
persuading her against it; so at least the king believed, and he 
felt the sting of resentment. LEgfrid was divorced from his wife, 
whoreceived the veil from Wilfrid’s own hands, and the king married 
Eormenberga, with whom he appears to have lived in happiness, 
and to have laid aside his resentment against Wilfrid. Wilfrid 
was now Bishop of York, and, as England had yet been very im- 
perfectly portioned out into bishoprics, his diocese was allowed to 
extend over the whole of Northumbria. He lived in great opu- 
state, and the hauchtiness of his 
bearing seems to have been the next subject of offence at Egfrid’s 


Pe] 


lence, and indulged in grea 
? 5 


court, where it excited especially the indignation of the queen, 
and partly through her persuasions it was resolved that he should 
be deposed from his bishopric and banished the kingdom. Theo- 
dore, Archbishop of Canterbury, who appears to have had no 
favourable sentiments for Wilfrid, was induced to lend his hand 
and he performed the act of deposition. 

Wilfrid, however, was not inclined to submit. He had adopted 
high notions of the power of the Pope in England—a power which 


] 


was not contemplated by the Anglo-Saxon princes, and he had been 


labouring hard to establish it. It was to the Pope that Wilfrid 
resolved to appea 


al,and he proceeded to Rome for that purpose, 
while Archbishop Theodore also sent an envoy to the Papal Court 
to justify his proceedings. It was a valuable precedent to establish, 
and we need not be surprised if the Pope asserted his authority, 
by giving judgment on the side of W ilfrid, and reversed all the 
proceedings against him. Wilfrid returned triumphantly towards 
Northumberland, but the Anglo-Saxon princes had not yet learned 
to bow to the Pope’s authority, nor had the Pope obtained the 
power of enforcing it. LEgfrid is said to have sent agents to inter- 
cept him on his way home ; as they were not successful, he ordered 
him to be seized and thrown into prison as soon as he arrived in 
Northumbria, and, after keeping him nine months in prison, he 
banished him from Northumberland, forbidding him, on pain of 
death, ever to return. 

Egfrid was slain in battle against the Picts in 685, and was suc- 
ceeded on the throne of Northumbria by his illegitim 


ate brother, 
Alchfrid, who allowed Wilfrid to return. 


After his deposition from 


Italy towards Anglo-Saxon princes, and though, when Wilfrid 
returned, Archbishop Brithwald professed his willingness to obey 
, who had 
resigned his crown and retired into monastic life at Bardney, 


the Pope’s mandate, and King Ethelred of Mercia 


received the deposed bishop with open arms, King Alchfrid, who 
was the person of most importance in the affair, as the bishopric 
to be restored lay in his kingdom, treated the Pope’s injunctions 
with contempt, and nothing was done during his life. Alehfrid 
died in 705, and it was pretended by Wilfrid’s friends that in his 
last moments he had repented of his treatment of Wilfrid, and 
expressed his wish that he might be restored to all of which he 
had been deprived. But only a compromise was effected, by 
which Wilfrid recovered his bishopric of Hexham and his monas- 
tery of Ripon, and York was left to John of Beverley. Wilfrid 
had, however, lost his importance and his influence, and he passed 
much of the four years of life which remained to him in a monas- 
tery in Mercia called In Undalum, now Oundle, in Northampton- 
shire, which had been given to him by the Mercian King Cenred, 
the successor of Ethelred. He died there on the 24th of April, 
709. 
The real sanctity of Wilfrid—that which constituted his claim to 
canonization—consisted in his continuous labours to introduce and 
| establish Papal authority into the island, and the Pope’s assumption 
of the right of interfering in the internal affairs of the Anglo- 
Saxon people. A little later we shall find that not an Anglo-Saxon 
bishop or abbot could quarrel with the sovereign he was bound to 
obey, or sought to resist or encroach upon the temporal power, but 
he immediately appealed to Rome to justify him and support him ; 
and as the Court of Rome was even then notorious for its corruption, 
the wealth of distant countries was drawn away by these occasions, 
and the Papal coffers were filled with gold, while the Papal power 
became increased and extended. But, although St. Wilfrid had 
devoted his great talents and many high personal qualities to this 
work, he had to a great degree failed in his object, for at his death 
he left the Papal power in England very little greater than he 
| found it, and he died without having secured for himself in his 
| own country that power and authority at which his ambition had 
| evidently aimed. We shall see, as we go on, how fatal the ambi- 
tion to become saints became, in other ways—fatal to the prosperity 
| of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[It must be understood that we do not adopt all the opinions of 
our correspondents. | 


EVENING COMMUNIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In answer to the letter of your correspondent, I can state on 
good authority that there is no law on this subject in the English 
Church. This is probably attributable to the fact that there was 
nothing ruled on the subject in the first three centuries, as may be 
seen by reference to page 485, &c., of Dr. Hessey’s Bampton Lec- 
tures,” second edition ; where there are some interesting details as to 
practice, from Dr. Hook, the Rev. Thomas Rowsell, and others. 





The animus of the Bishop of Oxford and of others is against it, on 
what are called post-prandial grounds. But is not the principle of 
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late Communion conceded already by the one o’clock administration, 
which is after the dinner-hour of the poor? And even if it were not, 
should not the cases of those be considered who are unable from many 
vauses to attend at the usual hours of celebration? As regards the 
practice of the Church, a very early Communion is less in harmony 
with it than a late one. 
The Communion was made for man, not man for the Communion. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dec. 26. LEx. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—Your correspondent, “a Subscriber,’’ asks what is the law of 
the Church of England on the subject of Evening Communions ? 

The injunctions which were issued in 1549—for regulating certain 
services under the act of uniformity of that year, item 10—say, “‘ That 
within any church or chapel be not used any more than one Com- 
munion, upon any day, except Christmas-day and Easter-day.”’ 

The office in the Prayer-Book clearly points to the time when the 
regularly appointed service is to be celebrated—namely, after the 
sermon at morning prayer. 

I know of no other authority in respect of celebrating that holy 
office in the Church. ef 

Dec. 26, L863. 

THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.” 


none of your readers have noticed the 
with regard to the change in the 

I now beg to submit three more 
suggestions to your consideration :— 


hi 
With this ring I thee wed, 
and hand I[’1l thee uphold, 


And with my worldly gz ds will thee sustain. 


a as , 
Sir,—It is surprising that 


sensible proposition you made 


sentence of the Marriage Service. 


With heart 
or, 2. 

With this ring I thee wed, 

With my person I thee honour, 

And with my worldly goods will thee support. 
or, 3. 

With this ring I thee wed, 

To bind myself to thee, and thee to me, 

And share our worldly goods. 


y 


After either of these the two persons together shall say, “In the 
name of the Father,” &c. 


The French translation of our present service has,— 


Je t’ epouse avec cet anneau, 
Je t’ honore de mon corps, et 
Je te communique tous mes biens temporels. 


* 


The third suggestion would give Mr. Bingham’s idea without the 
rmality to which you objected. If ever the time for a revision 
should come, it is to be hoped the good taste of our Queen will be 
consulted on this point, for as it is a matter of taste and not of doc- 
trine it would fall within her province. 


f, 
1 


Yours, &c., AN ATYrENTIVE OBSERVER. 





THE PENTATEUCH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—A complete refutation of Dr. Colenso’s “Theory of the 
Elohist and Jehovist”’ may be found in a work not much known, I 
fear, in England, entitled, ‘‘The Genuineness of the Pentateuch 
Vindicated,” by a clergyman of the Scottish Kirk, the Rev. Donald 
Macdonald. It was written before the appearance of the bishop’s 
© lucubrations,” and therefore contains in it nothing personal. The 
learning and candour with which the author has discussed the subject 
are very remarkable, and it were to be wished that the work was better 
known. It stops the mouths of all gainsayers on this subject at least. 

Dec. 30. 


Yours truly, ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER, 


TRIAL. 


“LONDON REVIEW. 


BISHOP COLENSO’S 


THE ve 


TO EDITOR OF THE 
Sir,—I was much interested in your remarks upon the Colenso 
case at p. 644 0f your number for 19th December. 1] suspect that the 
patents of Colonial Metropolitans have been framed on the model 
prescribed for the Metropolitan of India in 3 & 4 William IV., ch. 85, 
sec. 55—99, an Act now unfortunately out of print in its separate 
form. The 35th and 36th canons of the English code of 1604 
recognise & power to suspend bishops as vested in archbishops. And 
in Ireland the archbishops have larger powers over the bishops than in 
England, and visit their dioceses once in three years. Proceedings 
had bee n commenced against Clayton, the Arian Bishop of Clogher. 
Archbishop Grindall and Archbishop Abbott were suspended. Hence 
I suspect the Crown has a power to revoke the patent which conferred 
diocesan jurisdiction on any colonial bishop convicted of a grave 
offence. 
It appears to me from sec. 1 of the Church Discipline Act of 1840, 
that the term “clerk in holy orders” in sec. 2 does not 
extend to the episcopal office. And I imagine that no retired 
bishop would describe himself or be described in any legal 
document as a “clerk,” but as a “bishop” of the United Church. 
The presentation of Bishop Carr to Bath rectory, and of Bishop 
Chapman to his new preferment, may possibly determine this point. 
If my view be correct, then, sec. 23 leaves the law as to dealing with 
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delinquent bishops as it was prior to 7th of August, 1840. 








May I suggest that in any fature legislation the term “ clergyman” 
(or “ cleric’) should be used instead of “ clerk” and “ clerk in holy 
orders,’ and be explained as legally equivalent to the latter term in 
the explanatory section? The term “clerk in orders” now denotes a 
special office, viz., the office of a parish clerk when held by a clergy- 
man who acts as curate under an Act of 1845, the fanctions of the 
parish clerk being discharged by his deputy, called a ‘‘ lay-clerk.” 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., C. H. Davis. 


Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, 26th December, 1863. 





Tue EccrestasticAL Commission.—The following statement has 
been published by the Commission, to show the nature and extent of 





its operations, past, present, and prospective :— 


‘‘This Commission was founded, so far as the augmentation of 
benefices is concerned, in 1840, and the amount which would ulti- 
mately be obtainable for that purpose was estimated at £134,251 
a year. 

“The grants made by the Commission, either in the form of capital 
or of income, are now equivalent to more than £160,000 a year in 
perpetuity. 

“On its foundation, grants to the amount of £30,000 a year were 
made, chiefly for the relief of spiritual destitution in populous districts; 
and in 1843 further grants of £30,000 a year were applied to the for- 
mation of 200 parochial districts, and their endowment, with incomes 
of £150 a year, in the manufacturing and populons parishes. 

‘* Between 1840 and 1850 other grants equivalent to £20,000 a year 
were made to meet benefactions, and for parsonage-houses and other 
purposes, so that at the close of that period the total grants were 
equivalent to about £50,000 a year in perpetuity. 

‘In 1850 the Commission was strengthened by the appointment of 
the Estates Committee to manage the property vested in the Com- 
mission ; and in 1851 Parliament decided the principle of applying to 
the augmentation of livings the improved value which might be 
obtained from the property of the Episcopal and Capitular Corporations 
beyond the amount of revenue derivable from the system of taking 
fines on the renewal of leases. 

“In 1857 the Commission resumed its grants, and in that and sub- 
sequent successive years sums of £5,000, £18,000, £57,000, £66,000 
£64,000, £100,000, and £100,000 have been granted to meet bene- 
factions of at least equal amount, and in 1862 and 1863 grants of 
income amounting to £40,000 a year in perpetuity have been made to 
meet local claims, and to raise to £300 a year the incomes of all 
livings having the care of populations of 10,000 persons. 

“ During the same period grants equivalent to about £10,000 a year 
have also beer made in respect of property which has fallen into the 
Commissioners’ possession. 

‘In the whole the grants of capital and income from 1840 to 1864 
are equivalent toa permanent charge of £160,000 a year in perpetuity. 

** According to a recent speech of the Bishop of London, at Isling- 
ton, the incomes of all livings having the care of populations of 8,000 
persons are to be raised immediately to £300 a year, and the present 
amount of grants made by the Commission may be expected to be 
ultimately doubled. 

“The Commission has been under the peculiar care of the Arch- 
bishops and of the Episcopal member of the Estates Committee,— 
from 1850 to 1856, Bishop Blomfield ; from 1856, the Bishop of Win- 
chester. The Estates Committee are at present the Earl of Chichester, 
the Right Hon. E. P. Bouverie, the Right Hon. 8. H. Walpole, and 
Lord Viscount Eversley, with (as before mentioned) the Bishop of 
Winchester as Episcopal member.” 


It seems necessary, while admitting the correctness of this state- 
ment, to add, that many of the endowments made by the Commission 
consist of permanent gifts of freehold land ; that, not reckoning these 
gifts, the Commission’s income last year amounted to more than 
£250,000; and that nearly £60,000 is spent annually upon the work- 
ing of the Commission. The statement also that the endowments 
actually made, considerably exceed the original estimate, should be 
qualified by the fact, that the income of the Commission received an 
increase not origivally contemplated by the decision of Parliament in 
1851 above alluded to; which has, upon four-fifths of the transactions 
then effected, increased the revenues of the Commission by a capital 
sum of £1,127,546. 

Tue Bisnor or Lonpon’s Funp.—It is intended, shortly after the 
commencement of the New Year, to make a vigorous effort to 
strengthen this fund, which was set on foot some time ago, witha 
view to raise a million sterling, during the next ten years, for the 
purpose of meeting the spiritual destitution which exists in the metro- 
politan diocese. The population of the diocese is now nearly 3,000,000, 
and it is increasing annually by 44,000. There are in the metropolis 
three parishes, each with a population of 31,000, and only one church; 
11 with a population of between 20,000 and 30,000; 14 with a popu- 
lation of between 14,000 and 20,000; and 54 with a population of 
between 10,000 and 15,000. There are 28 large parishes with an 
aggregate population of 600,000, and with only one clergyman to 
6,000 souls. During the last seven years 300,000 souls have been 
added to the population. ‘The bishop considers that 10 churches are 
required every year to meet the wants of the growing population, 
The appeal which was made in June last has already produced a sum 
of nearly £100,000, of which £28,900 has been actually paid. The 
bishop states that he wants 100 additional clergymen and 100 addi- 
tional Scripture readers, to work in the most destitute parts of the 
metropolis, and of these he has obtained 25 additional clergymen and 
15 additional Scripture readers. Many liberal subscriptions have 
already been promised, among them being those of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, £10,000; the Marquis of Westminster, £10,000; Mr. Charles 
Morrison, 5,000; the Bishop of London, £2,000; the Earl of Derby, 
£1,000; Lord Ebury, £1,000; Mr. B. B. Cabbell, £1,000; the Dake 
of Devonshire, £1,000; Mr. R. Benyon, M.P., £1,000; Messrs. Baring 
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SCIENCE. | 
THE FIRST DOMESTIC TICATION OF ANIMALS. 


! 

“7° , | 
- . . —. gS nine tm an 4 
From Mr. Francis Galton, so familiarly known amongst us as a 
clever meteorologist and as a traveller, we have recently had an 


ethnological essay on an interesting subject—what were the first 
steps in t! domestication of animals by the pri imitive races ol 
man? No one can look back to the remot > pr riod at which this 
domestication took place without feeling that this subject properly 
determined is a standing-ground for further elites on the 
social condition of man in very ancient times. There would 
naturally seem to be—as the number of domesticated animals is 
extraordinarily restricted—some particular inherent qualities 
require d to pe rmit of domestication being effected ; for taming 1s 
not domestication, although the wide manner in which that term 
is applied would render a definition of its exact meaning ve ry 
difficult, if the attempt did not leave us just where we are now In 
respect to it umely, under the necessity of comprehending 
rather than being « apable of defining the cases properly coming 
within its legitimate application . We call the horse and the dog 
domesticated animals. We cannot, therefore, consider animals so 
termed as belonging to the household, as residing within the home 
or domus, from which the word is derived. Indeed, in very 
early times 

home. Our Saxon forefathers, adding the lands around their 
houses, have left us the more comprehensive compound-word 
‘homestead.” Acain, we cannot confine the term “ domesticated” 
to animals even living within the bounds of the homestead proper, 
for if we could do so in the case of the horse which we put ina stable 
near to or ad} ining our house, we leave our sheep and cattle in 
the fields, and yet they are as properly termed domesticated as the 
horse in his st sble or the pig in his sty. Neither can we confine 
the term to animals fit for food or useful for labour. The dog does 
no work, is not fit for food, ant l yet is the most domestic of animals, 
is the closest and most inte llig ent and inte lligible frie: d of man, 
of any of the brute creation. ‘The cat, too, is a domestic animal, 
and has been from very remote times. Our common cat possibly 
came from the Egyptians, to whom the domestic cat must have 
been a very valuable means of destroying the vermin which would 
naturally infest the immense stores of corn annually produced in 
the fertile dotcicts of the Nile. 

Bat however wide a latitude we may give to the designation 
‘domesticated ” in applying it to animals, it is evident, at the 
merest glance, that it will not admit of merely tamed animals being 
included in it. We may have a tame lion, or a tame monkey, or 
in a pond a shoal of gold fish that will come and eat crumbs on 
beine whistled for: we may have a talking parrot or jackdaw, or 
some pretty canaries flying about our room, but no one would 
call such as these domesticated. ‘The lion, if turned lo: se, would 
return to his ferocious pursuit of living prey ; the monkey to his 
forests and fruits ; the gold fish would swim off in the river if they 
could get there, and think no more of the crumb-offering hand of 
their former feeders ; the canaries, if they got out in the streets, 
would perish of cold and hunger, but would never come back to 
their cages, I is, however, very doubtful if an ox, ora cow, ora sheep, 
being turned loose, any one of them would desert the protection 
of man, They are, as Mr. Galton styles them, “ comfort-loving” 
beasts, and the rough conditions of a wild life would not be 
agreeabie to them. 
bas a stron r 


c 


mankind found the necessity of widening the term 


A horse knows its way back to its stable, a cat 
attachment to its particular house, and a dog will 
track out for miles his master and follow him. Domestic fowls 
and poultry have wings like other birds, but do not fly away. It 
would be difficult to tame a wild duck, but it would be as po 
to make a domestic duck wild. We can tame sea -vulls and m 
useful iusect-huaters of them for our gardens, but we must ceep 
their wings clipped. We can never domesticate them. All these 
facts, and thousauds more, go to show that aulmals susceptible of 
domestication are very few; and history and archeology both 
convince us that all or nearly all the animals capable of domestication 
were dlomesticate d lon; aco, 


W he Nn, t oO, we come bo consid 


Wh ler the primitive domestication of 
animais, we must feel that it was brought about incidentally and 
naturally, and was not the effort of any one individual deserving to 
rank as a ben factor to his race. That it was accomplished in 
pre-historic times tha remains of bones and other indications 
which archeologists h ve exhumed from primitive habitations, 
sufficie: tly indicate, and the earliest history gives us actual 
accounts | f flocks and herds. Only scanty notic es f the anim: ils 
tamed DS aboriginal savages are given us in the works of trav: l- 
lers, and such as do occur go rather to widen the division between 
taming and d mesticating. Mr. Galton considers that the requisite 
conditions for domestication are—that the animals should abound 
in the wild state; that the native men of the reé ‘gions - which 
they abound should be hunters; that the 
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on “ British Coal-fields.”” In 1862, Mr. Plant proceeded to the district 
which embraced the rivers Iaguaro, Candiota, and Tigre. These 
streams drain the whole coal-field, and run into one of the coast lakes 
by which the Atlantic is entered from the port of San Pedro, and thus 
there is a natural carriageway from the ocean to the very heart of the 
coal-field. In some places the coal-beds outcrop over miles of pampas, 
and are sixty-five feet thick. To the north of this there exist two 
smaller fields, one in Rio Grande do Sul, said to be very valuable, and 
the other in San Catarina. The discovery must prove most valuable 


to the Brazilian Government, which annually imports 250,000 tons of 


coal at 49s. per ton. From these coal.fields they could be supplied at 
18s.; and depédts could also be established for the snpply of our 
steamers to India and Australia. The coal is said to be as good as any 
from British mines ; and it is stated it has been tried for steam-pur- 
poses with success, although it does not answer so well for ordinary 
burning. It has been tried for gas in Rio de Janeiro, and reported to 
answer well. 

EcLipses OF THE Sun IN 1864.—Next year there will be two 
eclipses of the sun. The first on the 5th May, at 9:30 p.m., London 
time, in 126° 56’ E. lon., and 1° 23’ of 8S. lat. It ends the following 
day at 3°3 a.M., in longitude 130° 25’ W., and 20° 9’ lat. As total it 
will be confined to the North Pacific Ocean, but will be seen as a 
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partial eclipse in Siberia and the northernmost parts of America and of | 


Australia. The second will be on October 30. It will begin at 3°31 
P.M., in lon. 100° 14’ W., and 6° 25’ N. It will end at 6°30 P.M, in lon. 
6° 26’ W., and lat. 19° 25’ 8. The line of central eclipse passes across 
South America between 20° and 30° of 8. lat. 


New Grant Batioon.—The papers mention that a huge balloon is 
being constructed in Paris, to be called the Eagle, in honour of the 
Emperor, with whose arms it is to be decorated. Four gigantic 
eagles are to extend their wings over its vast circumference. The 
wings of each eagle measure 51 feet in extent. The circular wicker 
car is 12 feet in diameter. A stove 6 feet in diameter is placed in the 
centre, which is to heat the air by which the balloon is to be raised. 
Twenty people may sit at ease in the car, which is to be attached to 
the balloon by chains and not by ropes. The seams of the balloon are 
not less than 17 miles long, and 100 women have been employed in 
stitching them for two months. The balloon is to be exhibited at the 
Palais de |’Industrie, but it cannot be fully inflated, as it would be 
twice as high as the building. 

St. Crement at Rome.—Father Mallooley, of the Irish Dominican 
Convent of St. Clement, is prosecuting with great zeal kis subterranean 
researches under that venerable basilica, and has had the satisfaction 
to discover a fresco painting illustrative of the life and martyrdom of 
the saint, accompanied by many details of ritual and costume, which 
are most precious to the student of Christian archeology. With 
regard to the date of the painting just exhumed, the Cavaliere De 
Rossi, the great authority in such cases, does not allow it a greater 
antiquity than the eighth century. 

LupGcAate Hitt.—A suggestion has been made in the Builder for 
raising the whole line of street in the valley of the Fleet from Black- 
friars-bridge. The gradients of Ludgate-hill and Fleet-street would 
be thus improved, and it might be then practicable to carry the 
much-deprecated railway under, instead of over, the main approach to 
St. Paul's. 

THE Crossness DrainaGE Works.—In consequence of the mud 
being deeper along the outfall, iron cylinders will be used instead of 
the timber piling originally proposed. The bottom of the reservoir 
will also have to be inverted in brick-work instead of concreted and 
flagged. The estimated cost of this additional work is £18,400. 

ArtiriciAL Stone.—A Frenchman bas patented an invention for 
pulverizing the refuse of slate, and mixing with it some substance to 
produce an artificial material applicable to the purposes of some of the 
best kinds of slates. 

St. THomas’s Hospitat.—The City Solicitor has claimed, on the part 
of the City, that the hospital shall be rebuilt within such a distance as 
shall secure to its citizens all its benefits and advantages, and appeals 
on these grounds to the Attorney-General to refuse his sanction to 
the purchase of the site at Stangate. 

ARTESIAN Wet at Doncaster.—The boring having penetrated 
into a fissure, water in great volume has been obtained. The present 
yield is estimated by Mr. Dale, the engineer, at four million gallons 
a@ day. 

NEwsTEAD Priony.—Near the site of this once-famous place there 
have been discovered the portions of a statue of a warrior of the time 
of Henry III., in chain mail of the period ; an ancient freestone floor, 
probably of an ambulatory; a great quantity of window tracery of the 
14th, and some jamb-shafts of the 13th, centuries. 


FINE ARTS. 


WORKMEN’S PRIZES FOR ART-WORK. 


Just in front of the entrance to the Picture Gallery at the 
South Kensivgton Museum has been recently placed, a small case 
not likely to attract much attention unless specially pointed out, 
and yet of very great interest notwithstanding. Some day it may 
be looked back to with much more interest than it now excites, 
as the first effort of a good work which we hope to see speedily 
playing that part in our popular institutions which it truly merits. 
The case alluded to contains the contesting objects sent in for the 
Society of Arts exhibition of works by workmen and apprentices. 
For years past that society has had its great goes and its little 
goes, its select displays and it great exhibitions ; but all these 
have tended to the almost exclusive benefit of the manufacturer and 
the shopkeeper. Before International Exhibitions were established 








































































































































the Society of Arts did something towards encouraging youthful 
skill in modelling, drawing, and practical art, a work now taken 
up by the Schools of Design. Next, the Society effected a union 
of societies with the view, on the one hand, of bringing back the 
Mechanics and Philosophical Institutions from their degraded 
state as mere places of idle recreation to their original condition 
as places of absolute instruction; and, on the other hand, the 
Society attempted, by offers of prizes and titles of merit to en- 
courage youths to undertake the labours of study for competitive 
examinations. Moreover, as an additional inducement, the 
Society secured the acknowledgment amongst eminent merchants 
and manufacturers of the honorary degrees conferred as evidence 
of the young men’s knowledge ; while the money-prizes were 
given as a means of compensating poor students for their outlay. 
To this the Prince Consort added a crowning prize for that candi- 
date, who, during three years, took the largest number of first- 
class certificates. 

But whilst education both in its primary form, and as connected 
with art, has so been regarded, whilst also the merchant and the 
manufacturer have been aided and encouraged by special and by 
grand exhibitions, the apprentice and workman engaged in skilled 
handicraft have been entirely uncared for, and their labours not 
only unnoticed and disregarded, but their very position and fitness 
for their duties in no way marked or examined. The object the 
Society of Arts has now in these handicraft exhibitions is to 
afford a means of testing the knowledge which apprentices acquire 
during their apprenticeship, as also the degree of merit and 
skill of workmen in each particular branch of artistic industry. 
Once these competitive tests established, and the mark of 
merit will become a boon of no small value to the workman. 
The difficulty hitherto felt in the carrying out of this propo- 
sition has been mainly in the almost impracticability of giving 
an equal footing for starting. In the present exhibition resort has 
been had for this purpose to photographs of objects for modelling 
and working from, and of rough metal castings for working up 
and elaborating. The original works were selected by the Society, 
and the casts and photographs supplied to the competing workmen 
or apprentices. The principle was inaugurated in a small way last 
season, but the present series, consisting of seventy works, although 
not all that could be desired, is still sufficiently encouraging to 
induce the society to apply it on a larger scale, to increase the 
facilities for distribution of samples, and to make more widely 
known, especially through the manufacturing districts the series of 
prizes intended to be offered at the next exhibition. All this is 
comparatively easy of accomplishment for the skilled workman 
who is capable of producing, but the estimation of the skill and 
knowledge of apprentices is not only a difficult but a wide and 
important question, involving many subsidiary ones perhaps not 
less wide nor less important. For example, there are numerous 
important trusts in London, and not only in the metropolis, but in 
every populous district in the kingdom which possess funds for 
the apprenticing of youths—often educated at their schools or at 
their expense. These lads now are either articled to members of 
the trust, or to tradesmen and others who only care for the money 
consideration, and nothing at all for the pupil. In most eases 
old and ridiculous forms of indenture are still retained, and as to 
the education of the lad in his craft, no one knows whether he gets 
any instruction or none at all, and but too commonly he gets out 
of his servitude with very little more knowledge of his craft than 
he had when he commenced it. Such could not be the case if the 
Society of Arts establish—as it is to be sincerely hoped they may— 
a board of competent examiners, whose duty it should be to see 
that the carpenter-apprentice had a proper knowledge of building 
and construction, the jeweller-apprentice of chasing and working 
in metals, the watchmaker-apprentice of horology and mechamies., 
It is perfectly possible to examine such lads on points of prineiple, 
and to be assured that they have been properly instructed in their 
respective handicrafts. What is wanted now is for some of our 
most important charities, such as Christ Church and Dulwich 
Hospital, to aid the movement, and to make it a condition in binding 
their apprentices that they shall be brought before the examiners, 
and at stated periods exhibit works at the competitive exami- 
nations. Whetherthe Society of Arts will undertake permanently 
such important duties is an ulterior question about which there is 
no need to trouble ourselves at present. It is attempting to imau- 
gurate a most useful and important principle, and when the ground- 
work has been established the society will probably resign the 
continuation of the duties to some definite and permanent corpo- 
rate body, but in the present infancy of their efforts aid and eneou- 
ragement should not be withheld. 

Taking a glance through the case at South Kensington, ‘the 
objects exhibited raise many conflicting feeelings in ‘the 
mind, but these all resolve themselves into the desire to set 
up the motto that Wilkie painted on his easel, “ Try again.” 
Not only should the Society try again, but the competitors need 
to follow out the motto still more strenuously, for the works are 
not as good as we should have expected, not anything like as good, 
nor as numerous as they ought to be. 

In very many classes the first prizes have been withheld ; and 
in others there has been often no choice between awarding the 
prizes to solitary exhibitors or suppressing them altogether. In 
the first division of the class for modelling in terra cotta, plaster, 
or wax, a photograph of Raffelle’s “Three Graces” was supplied 
for bas-relief ; and twenty-three works were sent in, all, with one 
exception, in plaster, and all sufficiently bad, the prize specimen 
being the only one not absolutely execrable. The exumples in 
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the second division of bas-reliefs are universally of much more 
merit than anything in the first division, and indeed make a 
highly satisfactory display—in the first prize example, Mr. Whit- 
taker has given excellent expression in the faces and force in 
the attitudes of the griffin-like supporters, and has brought out his 
work artistically and boldly. In the class of Repoussé work the 
“Three Graces” was also chosen, but no great things were done by 
the competitors, as may be judged by the withholding of the first 
prize. Mr. Beresford’s work, to which the second prize was 
awarded, is fairly executed, but nothing extraordinary. H's two 
competitors are infinitely behind him, and their work scarcely 
exceeds the puerile. In the second division of this class, 
an ornament, after a Flemish salver in the Kensington 
Museum, was selected. Only one work was sent in, namely, 
by Mr. Webster, to whom the first prize was very deserv- 
edly awarded. In the class of hammered work in iron, brass, 
or copper, the two second prizes were awarded to the two 
exhibitors ; in the class for carving on ivory, four works were sub- 
mitted, the £10 prize being given to Mr. Bentley, who is rather 
a nice worker, and gives promise. The judges, however, could 
have had no difficulty in determining the merits of the works in 

this class, which may be briefly denominated good, very fair indeed, 

not much, or very bad. The objects in the class of chasing in metal 

are really worth looking at, and justly worthy of praise. There 

are six busts after a reduced copy of Gibson’s “ Psyche,” and eleven 

examples after a bronze plaque in the Kensington Museum. The 

busts are all good, but the tirst-prize one by Mr. Holliday is most 
expressive. The second prize-man, Mr. Jacquard, is but a very little 

way behind, and will prove at another competition a formidable 

rival. In the second division of this class the chased plaques are 

shown side by side, with a specimen of the rough ones issued by the 

Society, the degree of finish being of course the test of merit in 

the workinen. ‘The first prize is gained by Mr. Meek, who has not 

only worked up his plaque toa high and meritorious degree, but 

has added a frame of bead-work with very good taste and effect. 

This extra labour shows a love of his work and a desire of doing 

the best, which is an invariable characteristic of men who attain 

success. Mr. Bailey also obtains a first-class prize; and Mr. 

Gibaud and Mr. Orpwood have second-class prizes. It is worthy 

of remark that these prizes are all earned by young men varying in 

age from fifteen to twenty-two, and all employed at one establish- 

ment—Messis. Hunt & Koskell’s. In the class of enamel painting 

on metal, copper or gold, no works were sent in. For the class 

of painting on porcelain, Raffaelle’s “‘ Boy Bearing Doves” in the 

cartoon of the “ Beautiful Gate” was selected. The first prize 

was awarded to Mr. Dunn, the second to Mr. Allen. 

Inlays in wood are the next class, and here again the first prize 

is properly withheld, and we think it would have been well if one 

of the second Pp! izes awarded had been done so too. Mr, F. Braun 

has perhaps merited his reward, but we should not like to be daily 


subjected to a domestic inspection of the distorted features of 


Mr. H. Braun’s inlaid knight. ‘Two other classes remain, engraving 
on glass, in which there was no competition, and embroidery in 
which one work only was sent in but no prize awarded. 4 

_ Taking, then, this exhibition throughout, there are in some classes 
displays of interest and promise, in others there are unmistakeable 
failures and collapse. Both results, however, equally urge a con- 
tinuance of these efforts by the society, and demand encourage- 
ment from the nation. The successful aspect shows the value of en- 
couraging apprentices and workmen to the execution of skillful work, 
and the unsuccessful aspects mark out in str mzer pointedness tian 
mere words could do the absolute necessity of a test of the amonnt 
of practical instruction given by masters to their apprentices—a 
subject not of individual or class interest, but of truly national 
importance. If international exhibitions are to be continued in 
future, the condition of English workmen must not be neglected 
and it is well to consider how much of 1 


ls well what was exposed at the 
late Exhibition 


as British workmanship was accomplished by 
foreign workmen in the employ of English manufacturers. 


THE LONDON THEATRES.—THE CHRISTMAS PIE ES. 
Tue Christmas pieces of 1863, though they are adorned with 
the usual acres of gold leaf and tinsel, are a trifle less numerous 
than they have been at former seasons, and more than a trifle less 
brilliant. lhe same gin-palace glories have been put upon the 
metropolitan stage—the same capital has been expended—the 
expenditure has been applauded by crowded and delighted 
audiences the applause has been acknowledged by managers and 
Scene-painters ; but neither authors nor actors are heard much of 
in this hubbub. Tl e writing of the different Christmas pieces 
that of the burl ues 10 particular, is considerably below the 
level of such drama : comp sition, and the actors have done little 
more than wriggle th ough their parts. We have seen many of the 
pieces ve have lt uke n reli ible Opinions upon others but we have 
failed to disoover any “hit” that is likely to be the talk of the 
own. A di nlain of theatric: ve Pe ae _ 
isin. ance I + ; = on anes ee pws Par wee to be spread 
ortwo. Old subjects, in  thepean pray - 7 weBogr 
dramatic larder, and dished U vwiel opr" om ae ae vt 
arsley, but with the usual > srg The ree sprigs of 
anché and partners is not inopedeed by Mr om rien: hi “e 
y Mr. Byron’s garnishings : 
and the latter author would probably have done better if he hs 1 
relied entirely on his own resources. Be 


The Olympic Theatre, which is undoubtedly the birthplace of 
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modern burlesque—where, in the old Vestris days, we have 
witnessed some of the best extravaganzas of Mr. Planché, and 
where, in later times, we have witnessed the rise and fall of 
Mr. Robson’s extraordinary genius— was conspicuous by its absenee 
in the list of boxing-night amusements. Not so much as a burletta 
was given to enliven the serious interest of “‘ The Ticket of Leave 
Man,”’—a proof that managers are not always compelled to feed 
their public on Christmas pieces at Christmas. The Lyceum, 
another theatre where Madame Vestris displayed her taste and 
judgment in burlesque, and where the skill and fancy of our best 
fairy scene-painter, Mr. Beverley, were developed, was also not to 
be found in the same Christmas list, Mr. Fechter relying for 
patronage upon “ Bel Demonio.” The managers of the other theatres 
were not bold enough to imitate this policy, not even the Adelphi 
management, though encouraged by the popularity of “ Leah,” and 
hence we have a weak burlesque at this house by Mr. Byron, 
founded upon the well-known story of “Fortunio.” The other 
houses that have followed this example are the St. James’s, the 
Haymarket, and the Strand, the Royalty relying upon Mr. Bur- 
nand’s still popular extravaganza, “Ixion.” The Princess's, 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, Astley’s, and the outlying theatres 
generally, have produced the old-fashioned pantomime, prefaced by 
those burlesque openings and gingerbread attractions which may 
be regarded as modern excrescences. 

The entertainment at the Strand Theatre—that home of delight 
for gents and military Dundrearys—consists of “ Orpheus and 
Eurydice,” a classical extravaganza by Mr. Byron. The subject is 
not new to the stage, having been dealt with before in a burlesque 
form, by Messrs. Planché and Dance, under the title of “ Olympic 
Devils.” Mr. Byron has done little more with the story beyond 
distorting it in the approved burlesque fashion—arranging certain 
scenes so that they may end with a duet ora quartette, and a danee 
of the time-honoured “ nigger” order. The humour of this kind 
of classical burlesque is very small and mechanical. The ~ :'es for 
producing it might be laid down as precisely as the direc. ns of @ 
cookery-book. The puns are in the proportion of one grain of 
wheat to a bushel of chaff, and when they come they nearly 
always depend upon some slang word or a misplacement of the 
aspirate. The same jokes are used year after year, in plece 
after piece, and in no branch of dramatic composition is so little 
true invention really displayed. Not one of these productions has 
given the stage anything like a sketch of character, or added to 
the reputation of any actor. Mr. Robson did more for burlesque 
than burlesque did for him, and no other actor need be alluded to. 

The performance of “ Orpheus and Eurydice” at the Strand is 
far below me liocrity. With the exception of Mr. Fenton’s acting 
as the old boatman Charon, there is nothing in it worth looking 
at or speaking of. Miss Maria Wilton returns to the stage with 
enfeebled powers, and goes through all her old paces and grimaces. 
Her talent is thrown away in such wooden mumming. Large 
theatres have their faults in promoting an overstrained style of 
acting, but these are nothing compared to the faults of small 
theatres. There is less dramatic illusion in such band-boxes of 
the drama than in the most wretched barn or travelling theatre. 
The actors and audience are brought too close together—the pit 
is on the stage— the stage is in the pit and all artistic feeling is 
destroyed by such close communion. The Strand Theatre during 
the few years it has been opened under the present management, 
has done more to destroy and misdirect the talent of certain 
members of its company, than Mr. Charles Kean did to destroy 
the Shakespearean drama. 

The burlesque of “Lady Belle Belle; or, Fortunio and his 
Seven Gifted Servants,” at the Adelphi, is another of Mr. Byron’s 
Christmas pieces, and in many respects it is superior to the Strand 
extravaganza. ‘There is less stereotyped fun in its action, and less 
unforced spirit in its dialogue. Of course it depends mainly for 
its success upon putting actors in petticoats and actresses in 
breeche $5 but this 1S done as inoffensively as p ssible. Mr. John 
Clarke, late of the Strand, plays an old dowager queen with a vast 
deal of dry humour and a most amusing and artistic make-up ; 
and Miss Woolgar, otherwise Mrs. Alfred Mellon, acts with all her 
old and unequalled ease and skittish playfulness as Fortunio. The 
minor parts are very badly played, and the piece is put upon the 
stage as if the management wished to prevent its succeeding. 

The St. James's extravaganza is of the review order, is called 
“1863,” and is also by Mr. Byron. It is merely a vehicle for 
Mr. Toole’s clever imitations of popular actors -the imitation of 
Mr. Phelps as Manfred being very absurd and striking. Mr. 
Fechter, Miss Bateman, Miss Herbert, and others, are “ taken 
off,” but neither author nor actor can expect to gain any increase 
of reputation from such a trifle. 


Mr. Webster had only just got 
possession of the theatre on Boxing-night, and the whole perform- 
ance was more than usually hurried and imperfect. Mr. Toole 
appears in his original character of Tom Crankey, a working man, 
in Mr. John Hollingshead’s original farce, “The Birthplace of 
Podgers,” as a conclusion to a somewhat meagre evening's 
entertainment. 

The burlesque of “King Arthur” at the Haymarket, though 
coming from such a skilful and practised hand as Mr. William 
Brough, is not by any means a brilliant production. The subject 
is badly chosen, heavily treated, fitted with very sombre music, and 
trifled with by the actors. The action is hardly as interesting as 
the mock tournament at the Agricultural Hall, which the number 
of knights in it cause it to resemble, and the scenery, if we except 
the forest and fairy scenes, is strongly suggestive of the House of 
Correction. If the piece had been intended as a foil to the 
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eccentric comedy of Lord Dundreary, it could hardly have been 
more flatly arranged and written. 

Mr. Sothern has returned to this house with that marvellous 
piece of absurd mosaic work which he has now been exhibiting for 
three or four years. Lord Dundreary still remains unaltered ; he 
is still the same inspired idiot, the glimmering resemblance of many 
foolish people and things, but the likeness of nothing. Essentially 
a green-room puppet—a creation springing not from any particular 
observation or knowledge of life, but from the fancies of an actor’s 
brain—he is still something substantial added to our small stock of 
theatrical worthies. The piece called “Our American Cousin,” in 
which he appears, has often been altered. It was at one time a 
drama of intense interest, it then became a comedy, then a farce, 
and now it borders on a pantomime. ‘There is a bedroom scene, in 
which Dundreary goes to bed a little the better for liquor ; there is 
a necro song in a drawing-room, led off by his lordship in the best 
style of vocal inanity, with a chorus by the surrounding nonentities ; 
and there is a dance, called “ The Skedaddle Breakdown.” in which 
his lordship is almost human in his blunders. Mr. Buckstone still 
walks about as a fair-haired being called Asa Trenchard, whose 
duty seems to be that of a ring-master, engaged to bring out the 
absurdities of the clown of the evening. 

This week we deal with the burlesques, because we have seen 
them ; next weck we shall deal with the pantomimes in a separate 


notice. 


A Bust or Prince ALFRED is to be 
R.S.A., her Majesty’s 


Prince's res 


executed by Mr. J. Steel, 
sculptor for Scotland, to commemorate the 
1dinburgh. It will be executed of the finest 
statuary marble, and will be placed in the great hall of the College 
Library. 

THe bronze works for the decoration of the late Prince Consort’s 
tomb at Frogmore are being executed by the famous French firm of 
It is said they will be very costly. 
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Barbedienne. 
A statve of William Dargan has been placed on the lawn of the 
Roya! Dublin Society, in front of the National Gallery of Ireland. 
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Scuoot or Art.—The third annual report states the 


instruction as 246. 


The school is self-supporting, 

is a balance of money in hand. 

-Mr. Millais and Mr. Cooke have been elected 
ampton in 1829, 

at the Royal Academy, where he after- 
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New ACADEMICIANS. 
R yal Academicians, Mr. Millais was born at Sout! 
and at eleven began to study 
wards took a prominent place among the your 
become known as the “ Pre- Ray haelite School.’”’ Mr. Cooke’ was born 
in London in 1810. 
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Tue Last Supprr.—We have received from the publisher, Mr. 
Tegg, a proof before letters of an engraving in pure line of this chef 
d’ceuvre of Da Vinci’s: The subject is too well known to permit us to 
dwell on its sublimity, and it artist who, in an 
engraving, can do justice to the original picture. On the present 
engraving, we are told, Mr. F. Bacon has worked for two years, and 
the result is such as to show that not only have time and pains been 
bestowed, but that the engraver is also a skilful worker, and a man of 
ability. 


must be a first-rate 


MONEY.AND COMMERCE. 
THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

Tue year just closed has been a wonderful year, both for the 
progress of joint-stock enterprise and the speculative character of 
its operations. Ina financial and commercial sense there has been 
nothing but a constant rush of excitement, and money has been 
made or lost as the changes of the moment have taken place. 

Vhen the rate of discount was low new Joint-Stock Banks and 
credit companies came into force and shares advanced to a premium, 
not only for the benefit of directors and promoters, but for the 
fortunate allottees. On the other hand, when the terms for dis- 
count advanced and the expectation of a relapse was entertained, 
then a partial suspense took place, prices drooping and becoming 
heavy. We have seen some extraordinary fluctuations in the value 
of money even during the last three months, especially from the 
date of the harvest, when, according to the estimates, nothing but 
abundance and contentment were to be encountered. 

At that time the quotation was about 4 per cent., and then, 
with the surplus of capital from the payment of the dividends, 
and the large sum released by the India Council, the rate, it was 
thought, would recede. Instead, however, curiously enough, it 
was found that notwithstanding this influx to the general market, 
the requirements of bankers and brokers increased, which was 
first attributed to the ordinary absorption of trade, and, secondly, 
to the critical situation.of the Bank of France. Previously, the 
supply of capital had been good ; and such was its character, that 
it had greatly stimulated the maintenance of joint-stock ente rprise. 
Now the appearance of everything was suddenly changed. 

Arrivals of gold from America and Australia were announced ; 
but they were so quickly absorbed that, in addition to these 
amounts being purchased, other ant totals were taken from 
the Bank. Then it was said the Bank of France was specially 
operating for its own behoof, caring little what became of 
others. The competition thus commenced, the Bank of France 
put up its rate, which was of course succeeded by a rise on the 
part of the Bank of England. Consequently, the quotation 
advanced here in the original instance from 4 to 5, and then from 
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5 to 6 per cent., the Bank of France keeping pace so long as it was 
essential. But the pressure was severest when the endeavour 
was made to arrest the efflux of bullion, when the large drafts were 
sought for India, and similar remittances appeared likely to be 
despatched to Brazil. We had already suffered through the trans- 
mission of gold to Egypt, the drain being here continuous ; but the 
raising of the minimum to 7 and 8 per cent.—the last point par- 
ticularly—essentially checked these adverse transactions. 


Since then we have been in rather an unsettled state through the 
apprehension that the quotation might be carried higher, which it 
was thought was not improbable until enormous orders for bullion 
were in reality countermanded. A favourable turn in affairs 
ensued in the middle of the present month by the resources of the 
Bank improving, the supply of money showing an inerease, and 
the brokers being able to do business } to # per cent. below the 
official price. This left scarcely any other resource open but a 
reduction in the rate to 7 per cent., which occurred on the 24th. It 
was imagined by many that on Thursday again another reduction 
would be effected. If it had it would have proved a great benefit 
to the Banks in adjusting their accounts, as it was the last day of 
the year. Nevertheless it seemed out of reason to anticipate such a 
change, specially since the pressure for accommodation on that day 
is known to be proportionately great. The difference of 1 per 
cent. spread over these transactions would haye represented a 
considerable total. 


The call for capital on Thursday, we hear on all sides, was more 
extensive than ever, the Bank and the brokers being fully occupied, 
and hardly in a position to afford the whole of the assistance 
wanted. In the course of the next few days this stringency will 
ease down ; but still fair rates for every kind of accommodation 
will be sustained. The next period the Bank will be expected to 
show symptoms of relaxation, will be the payment of the January 
dividends ; but from what is now transpiring of the character of 
the advances within the last week or ten days, we shall not be 
surprised if any movement of the sortis deferred. There seems in 
several quarters to be a sanguine view entertained of financial 
prospects ; but the public, to be safe, should be exceedingly careful. 
Our trading relations will, at least under the head of the declared 
value of exports, show an increase of £20,000,000 on the year. In 
proof of this, it may be stated that it is actually £18,500,000 on 
the eleven months. These are startling figures, and should pre- 
pare us either for a most prosperous future or a break down, 
when markets turn out to be over-glutted or prices fall. The 
American crisis, though it may have in a degree destroyed the 
cotton trade, has not altogether ruined our export department, and 
the result of the contretemps only shows the elasticity of British 
commerce. 

But, unfortunately, it may in these days of new banks and 
new discount companies receive an impetus a little too strong to 
prove sound in the long run—for if advances are granted and bills 
negotiated without sufficient security, the mistake is only dis- 
covered when the absence of returns leaves the houses that shipped 
in the lurch, and oblige a liquidation or a composition with their 
creditors. We want to be prepared for all contingencies, and to 
look the future steadily in the face. It strikes us very forcibly 
that in the course of the next year we shall have evidence of very 
heavy engagements, the risks attending which must be ex- 
tremely onerous. If things go right and no sudden collapse 
is experienced we may tide over the period without sacri- 
fice; but if a fresh monetary pressure arises, the strain 
will exercise greater influence, and the mischief will pro- 
bably be serious. The cotton question still hangs over our heads, 
both in connection with high prices and the payments necessary 
to secure supplies from India, Egypt, and Brazil. And should the 
tendency to low rates of money be confirmed only for a short time, 
there will be a renewal of speculation, which will again, in another 
shape, complicate our mercantile and financial position. 

Although we are now in comparatively fair weather, it must not 
be supposed that other variations may not take place between this 
and March, which, unless they are prepared for, cannot be readily 
surmounted, and even first-class bankers themselves, when asked 
to prognosticate the future, shake their heads and confess they 
wish they could see their customers and the commercial public safe 
over the spring. We would therefore still advise everybody to go 
forward steadily and prudently, and not to be deluded into ex- 
tensive operations, even if any new speculative era should appear, 
because, before things can satisfactorily adjust themselves, we have 
much to pass through. 


Tae Bank on Thursday was fully employed. The Court rose early 
and made no alteration. The pressure was everywhere the same, 
through the final arrangements for the close of the year. 

Gop continues to find its way into the Bank. The sum has not 
been so large as usual this week, but £55,000 was purchased on 
Co ——— 

Thursday . 

ForeiGn politics appear to repress the prices of public securities. 
The tendency would be ° cter if we could get over this difficulty. 
Consols for money, 91§ to4; and forthe account, 914 to #. 

Tue rage in the foreign department is Spanish. The Passives have 
gone to 34§ to 35} ; the Certificates, 144 to 3. Greek very dull, 24 to 4; 
Confederate, 37 to 39. 

Raitway shares may be considered quict. All miscellaneous 
euterprisés are good and firm. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


CAPTAIN SPEKE ON THE NILE* 


Tus work, so anxiously expected by the reading public, almost 
as much as by the scientitic world the discovery itself, forms, it is 
not too much to say, one of the most interesting books of travel 
ever composed. It may, indeed, compare to advantage In this 
respect with Dr. Livingstone’s work, or the account of any expe- 
dition of recent times. Although of so adventurous and Ulyssean a 
character, in one sense, the enterprise was, nevertheless, both in 
its origin and object, of a truly English, that is, of a commercial 
sort. Captain Speke appears always to have kept in view the benefits 
capable of being diffused among the ignorant and ill-regulated 
population of the dark continent he visited, by a judicious system 
of Christian and commercial intercourse. For this, indeed, in 
many instances, he has already laid the foundations and cleared the 
way, with considerable tact and prudence and unusual self-denial, 
rejecting momentary advantages for himself personally, rather 
than risking prejudice to the future operations of others. 

Africa is the land of wonders, Egypt the land of mysteries, the 
Nile the river of miracles, both natural and religious. For ages 
this river was worshipped as a God; for ages it has been regarded 
as one of the physical marvels of the world, and its origin one of 
the great geographical problems bequeathed to us by the inquisitive 
but non-persistent races of antiquity. 

We might, therefore, in the present age which has seen the solution 
of so many mysteries, be glad, without presumption, to claim it as 
both a fortunate and fitting event that this singular and fascinating 
discovery should be reserved for the steady, persevering, inevitable 
Englishman. The world at large might look with acquiescent satisfac- 
faction on the changed character of that mighty river, which if we 
have helped to disenchant of a fabulous divinity, we have done 
more than any other nation to invest with honour as the instru- 
mental servant of an improved humanity. When we consider for 
a@ moment what the Nile was to ancient times, the maternal parent, 
so to speak, of Art and Science, whence they were floated to the 
European and Asiatic continents, if the expedition so lately 
chronicled should lead eventually, as may reasonably be hoped, to 
the civilization and Christianization of Africa, we may search in 
vain among the rivers of the world for one endowed with such a 
noble destiny; or for one which, in losing the ascription of 
Divine honours, has been so richly compensated with the Divine 
blessing. 

Captain Speke has set before us in this volume so many ques- 
tions of the first magnitude—religious, social, commercial—that 
the merely geographical one appears but of a secondary order. 
Something has been said in these columns, at different times, 
relating to a somewhat unpleasant controversy into which we do 
not now feel called upon to enter ; and doubts are still mentioned 
as to whether the real head of the Nile has been discovered ; but 
whether sufficient confidence may be placed in the present ex- 
plorer’s plain and unostentatious statement of his “ conclusion” to 
justify us in assuming the discovery as a feat accomplished, we do 
not say. As most of our readers will undoubtedly make themselves 
acquainted with the work, it is unnecessary to recapitulate minutely 
the author’s account of the personnel of his expedition ; of the mass 
of incidents which befel, or the many various and striking vicissi- 
tudes by which its progress and return were distinguished. The 
point of contact between civilized and savage life, as in ancient 
myths between the powers of light and darkness, is always full of 
interest and frequently of instruction. In the pages before us it is 
a pleasure to reflect that this relation in the present instance was 
due to a pure and benevolent design on the part of the superior 
race ; effected, unlike so many of the dealings of Kuropeans with 
uncivilized tribes of men, peacefully and honourably, and attended 
with actual and prospective results of a nature satisfactory to all. 
Abandoning, therefore, any servile following in the track of the 
expedition, it will be more agreeable to the read: r, in all proba- 
bility, and more just to the recounter of this story, to note rather 
the principal characteristics of the work, and the nature of the 
task executed. 

And here let it be remarked, the arrangement of the work is 
good. The results of the different objects embraced in the design 
of the expedition are distinctly and properly classified. The 
anterest throughout the main body of the work is entirely of a 
social character. We are not interrupted with long accounts of 
Pontederiace, or disquisitions on Menispermaces, the Flora or 
Fauna of the districts through which the exploring party passed. 

All information respecting these subjects, no doubt useful and 
interesting in its way, to which department Captain Grant, the 
companion of Capt Ln Speke, appears to have specifically devoted 
his energies and talents, is duly tabulated and relegated to a con- 
Spicuous position in the rear of the v lume, as the proper impedi- 
menta of the rec rd. The main interest of the work, however, to 
the S neral reader les, We venture to say, in the life-like pictures 
of the Savage society amongst which the yr finds himself; 
races of men inhabiting the countries round the Lake of the Gods, 
where human life is almost utterly valueless; where cruelty alter- 
nates with Caprice as the main law of social existence : where the 
ceremonial of court, as a piece of voluntary slavery, appears an 
additional disgrace to the servility of the people : and where the 
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imitation of the movements of the king of beasts is thought a 
worthy object for a king of men; where there is no religion but an 
infinite belief in charms and magic; where no belief exists ina 
superintending Providence gracious and m¢ reiful ; but where the 
highest generalization of the mind attains to the idea of a hideous 
and malignant spirit, who is occasionally propitiat« d by a si vugh- 
tered goat, but of whom it is generally and wisely thou zht expedient 
to get rid by drumming him out of the village. War, and slavery, 
along with polygamy, and all its attendant evils, bi th in the higher 
and lower walks of life, divide and decimate with their several 
curses all the tribes, so that existence to the native African of 
humble birth is only for the most part rendered tolerable by the 
bountifulness of nature in the fruits of the fields, and the fertility 
of the soil. Although we cannot say there is any charm of style 
or diction in Captain Speke’s narrative, still, while confessing to 
having met with a few blemishes and errors, not wholly perhaps 
without excuse, in a work of such magnitude so rapidly prepared 
for the press, we may confess at the same time to have read it with 
unfailing, unflagging interest, artlessly as it is composed. Artlessly, 
but not, at times, without an almost dramatic effect. Throughout 
the work, the names of certain characters repeatedly occur, some- 
times as assisting, sometimes ratheras embarrassing the progress of 
the writer—we had almost said the hero—in a manner which occa- 
sionally attains by this means the connected interest of an epical 
narrative : and while the main interest is now centered round the 
persons of a Musa, a Meaula, a Manua Sera, or a Kumanika, 
kings and chiefs who seek assistance from, or give aid to our white 
lord, who always nobly holds himself the peer of kings, and in 
whose fortunes we are intellectually involved ; and while the young 
chief Mtesa, king of the Uganda, upon whose good will, and good 
behaviour much depends, amuses himself and court with hunting 
and shooting the elephant, the rhinoceros, or the hippopotamus, or 
visiting in some secret island shrine the juggling priest of his 
pretended water-gods—the complaints, the intrigues, and the im- 
portunities of the queen mother, and her witch-women, with the 
more agreeable little episodes of the young ladies Méri and Kahala, 
impart to the work, so marked with the impress of strong reality, 
an atmosphere of intellectual interest more commonly pertaining 
to narratives of the imagination. 

It is true some of these tribes practise the most singular customs 
and credit the most absurd and revolting superstitions. It appears, 
some worship the moon, and propitiate the Evil Spirit, and the 
deity of the waters. But while these believe their magicians have 
the power to avert storms by a rod of enchantment, called “ the 
Commander of all things ;” and others imagine them capable of 
detecting theft by incantations and the construction of fetishes ; 
while some on the decease of a king destroy by burning all his 
male progeny with the exception of two or three ; and others con- 
sider it proper to fatten the females of royal extraction till they 
are too obese to stand upright - while others assert themselves to be 
descended from a race one half of whose bodies were white, and 
with straight hair, and the other side black, with the hair frizzly ; 
the people with whom Captain Speke conversed and visited, he 
gives us to understand, are by no means the most backward nor 
the most barbarous of their countrymen. In illustration of their 
traditions, take the following passage :-— 


“5th and 6th.—To keep Rumanika up to the mark, I introduced 
to him Saidi, one of my men, who was formerly a slave, captured in 
Walamo, on the borders of Abyssinia, to show him, by his similarity 
to the Wahuma, how it was I had come to the conclusion that he was 
of the same race. Ssidi told him his tribe kept cattle with the same 
stupendous horns as those of the Wahuma; and also that, in the 
same manner, they all mixed blood with milk for their dinners, 
which, to his mind, confirmed my statement. At night, as there was 
a partial eclipse of the moon, all the Wanguana marched up and 
down from Rumanika’s to Nnanaji’s huts, singing and beating our 
tin cooking-pots to frighten off the spirit of the sun from consuming 
entirely the chief object of reverence, the moon.” 


Again, in relation to the social traditions of the Uganda :— 


“Now Wiru in the northern dialect changes to Waddu in the 
southern; hence Uddu, the land of the slaves, which remained in one 
connected line from the Nile to the Kitangulé Kagéra until eight 
generations back, when, according to tradition, a sportsman from 
Unyoro, by name Uganda, came with a pack of dogs, a woman, a 
spear, and a shield, hunting on the Jeft bank of Katonga valley, not 
far from the lake. He was buta poor man, though so succesefal in 
hunting that vast numbers of the Wiru flocked to him for flesh, and 
became so fond of him as to invite him to be their king, saying, ‘Of 

. . . . . . ? aos o 
what avail to us is our present king, living so far away that when we 
sent him a cow as a tributary of ering, that cow on the journey gave 

, journey 
a calf, and the calf became a cow and gave another 
and yet the present has not reached its destination ?’ 

“cy — loa ‘ citate 

At first Uganda hesitated, on the plea that they had 
already, but om being farther pressed consented: when the pecple 
eari ig ‘ 22) ‘ Te) > ; .] y } ; 
hearing " s name said, ‘ Well, let it be so; and for the future let this 

) ‘y between the Nile and Kat ra be called Ve ' rn 
country .- we - the Nil ind K itonga b ci lled Uganda, and let your 
name be Kimera, the first kine of Uganda. 


wolf « 
calf, and so on, 


a king 


“The same night Kiméra stood upon a stone with a 
hand, and a woman and dog sitting by his side ; 
people assert that his footprints and the mark left by 
well as the seats of the woman and dog, are visibj 


spear in his 
and to this day 
his spear-end, as 
The report of 
nyoro, who, in 
oor Creature must be starving ; 


isible. 
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these circumstances soon reached the great king of 1 
his magnificence, merely said, ‘The | 
allow him to feed there if he likes.’ The kings who have sneceeded 
Kimeéra are : 1. Mahanda ; 2: Katéréza ; 3. Chabago; 4. Simakokiro; 
5. Kamanya; 6. Sunna; 7. Mtésa, not yet crowned,” 
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The Court succinctly 


de scribe d ° 


etiquette of the same people is thus 
L L 


‘*No one dare stand before the king whilst he is either standing 
still or sitting, but must approach him with downcast eyes and bended 
knees, and kneel or sit when arrived, ‘To touch the kine’s throne or 
clothes, even by accident, or to look upon his women, is certain death. 
When sitting in court holding a levee, the king invariably has in 
attendance several women, Wabandwa, evil-eye averters or sorcerers. 
k in feigned voices raised to a sbrillness almost amounting to 


They ta 
‘"y wear dried lizards on their heads, small goat-skin 


a scream. ‘Th 


aprons trimmed with little bells, diminutive shields and spears set off 


-their functions in attendance being to administer 
To complete the picture of the court, 
they dare 


with cock-hackles 
cups of rnarwa (plantain-wine). 


one must imagine a crowd of pages to run royal messages ; 


not walk, for such a deficiency in zeal to their master micht cost their 
life. A further feature of the court consists in the national symbols 
already referred to—a dog, two spears, and a shield.” 


The circumstances of Captain Speke’s pre sentation to King 
Mtesa a.. related with many interesting particulars. 

The work is furnished profusely with illustrations invaluable to 
the reader of works of this class, comprising portraits of many 
of the principal characters named; views of important places ; 
the palaces of royalty, the huts of the natives, their arms, 
ic implements, ornaments of dress, charms, amulets, and 
a varlety Ol olher Objects, 


domestic 


LIFE OF DR. ANDREW REED.* 


Tue late Dr. Andrew Reed is best known as the founder of several 
magnificent institutions of charity in the neighbourhood of London. 
Engraved in gilding on the back of this goodly volume are the 
pictures of three fine buildings, the London Orphan Asylum, at 
Clapton ; the Asylum for Idiots, at Farlswood, near Redhill; and 
the Asylum for Fatherless Children, at Coulsden, which from him 
takes the name of Reedham, three miles from Croydon, on the 
Brighton Railway line. The establishment and superintendence 
of these noble mansions for the relief of afflicted humanity, and of 
the societies by which they are maintained, did not however com- 
prise the whol kind. A sort of chart of his 
public life and works, prefixed to this filial biography, shows that, 
in the cours forty years, Andrew Reed, a simple minister of 
ongrevation of Inde pendent Dissenters, contrived, amidst the 
labours of his calli yreacher and pastor of Christianity, to 
take the lead in ose undertakings of practical benevo- 
lence, which have been multiplied by the growing wealth and 
liberal spirit of the n lis since the nineteenth century began. 
This remarkable man, who, with an unwearied zeal for every good 
& rare genius for organization and for administra- 
tive business, has erected, all round the greatest city in the world, 
such monuments of his industry as princes or statesmen might 
be proud to claim. It was in London that Andrew Reed was born, 
inthe modest abode of his father, a respectable tradesman, who 
kept his shop in a portion of the old Beaumont House, among 
the aucient wooden buildings which then, in 1787, stood adjoining 
the church of St. Clement Danes, just outside of Temple Bar. 
After a brief apprenticeship to his father’s trade of a clockmaker, 
the youth, dy a Sunday-school teacher and a member of the 
Rey. Matthew Wilks’s class of young men who met twice a week 
for mutual assistance in their studies of “ grammar and Scripture,” 
was led to enter the theological college at Hackney, to prepare 
himself for the profession of the ministry. He was invited to go 
to Cambridge, where, by the munificent patronage of the Rev. C. 
Simeon, 2% number of pious and promising young men obtained a 
university education free of expense; but Andrew Reed, from 
scrup! s of conscience, declined this tempting offer of an introduc- 
tion to clerical office in the Established Church. This fact may 
be regarded as a proof of his disinterested motives ; since many a 
poor and clever student has, froma similar beginning, risen to the 
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Episcopal Bench. He likewise declined an offer to pass two years 
at the Unive: ity of Glasgow before entering the Dissenting 


pulpit. For he was eager to commence the work of his life. He 
at first pr Moorfields and the Tottenham-court-road 
chapels, which commemorate, by their title of Tabernacle, the 
apostolate of George Whitfield,—a memorable epoch in English 
history, whatever may be thought of the principles of Dissent. It 
was in the New-road chapel, somewhere near the London Docks, 
that Andrew Reed, immediately upon his ordination, in 1811 
began his ly ” up the " 


iched In the 


rol 


religious ministry, upon incidents of which, 
however, we do not mean to dwell. Itis enough for us to 


Observe, that he continued 


for half a century in charge of 
the same “ church 


and congregation,’ which occupied, since 


1830, a new building, called Wycliffe Chapel, in the region 
between the Commercial-road and Mile End-road. By his income 


from this chapel,and his marriage, in 1816, with the ‘daughter of 
a gentleman of some property at Reading, he was relieved from 
much anxiety about household expenses, and enabled “ to spend,” 

Weil: as “to be spel L.” for those charitable objects which he 
always had most at heart. Meantime, he built himself a house at 
Hackney, where his children were brought up, and where he lived 
until the end of his useful and dignified career, in F bruary, 1862. 
We have yet to notice more particularly the share he took im pro- 
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posing and carrying out the schemes of public beneficence to which 
we have referred. But we may first remark, in passing, that he 
made an early appearance in literary authorship with a religious 
novel, entitled, “‘ No Fiction,” in which was narrated, under the 
veil of fiction, the story of one of his own schoolfellows. This 
person was at the time supposed to be dead, having enlisted in the 
army, and gone abroad. He returned soon afterwards, and found 
much fault with Dr. Reed, as we may suppose, for the use which 
had been made of his life. In another work, ‘“* Martha,” Dr. Reed 
gave an account of the religious experiences of a beloved sister 
whom he lost by early death. In 1833, Dr. Reed visited America, 
as one of a deputation from the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales to bear a fraternal greeting to their co-religionists 
beyond the Atlantic. In the Report, or “ Narrative,” of this 
mission, he testified against the evils of slavery with considerable 
force and truth. Nor was he indifferent at home to the great political 
questions of that day. The cause of Catholic Emancipation, the 
repeal of the Corporation Test Acts, and other important measures 
of religious liberty, found him their earnest supporter ; while he 
opposed the education scheme of the Committee of Privy Council, 
and that proposed by Sir James Graham’s Factory Act of 1843, 
But he refused to identify himself with the Anti-State Church 
Society, though he was-most active in the movement for the abo- 
lition of church-rates. In general, he preferred to abstain from 
merely political agitation. His direct exertions to improve the 
condition of the people were rather directed to social, educational, 
and distinctly religious action. 

All these matters, however, occupy a subordinate place in his 
biography. The more special achievements, to which his fame is 
justly due, were those connected with the foundation and manage- 
ment of several of the orphan asylums and asylums for idiots, in 
the suburbs of London. It was in 1813 that Andrew Reed, being, 
as he was wont to say, the son of a mother who had been left an 
orphan, and who, when she found a home, more than once bestowed 
its protection upon other orphans, conceived the project of the 
London Orphan Asylum, and laid it before a party of his friends, 
whose names are recorded in this volume. Funds were subscribed 
for a beginning, sermons were preached, public meetings and 
public dinners took place; influential patronage, such as that of 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. T. F. Buxton, and the Dukes of Kent and 
Sussex, was presently vouchsafed. Two hundred poor children were 
soon collected in a temporary place of residence, while the site of 
the future asylum at Clapton was purchased ; and this edifice, 
completed at length in 1825, was opened in great state by the 
Duke of Cambridge and Sir Robert Peel. No sooner was the 
‘London Orphan” securely established, than Dr. Reed announced 
his plan for the “Infant Orphan Asylum,” designed exclusively for 
children under seven years of age, who could not, by the rules of 
the former institution, be admitted. There was no rivalry between 
these two undertakings, nor did his interest in the one suffer any 
diminution from his bringing forward the other. The Royal Family 
vere again appexled to for their countenance ; the nobility and the 
City magnates for their pecuniary aid; the clergy, as well as 
Dissenting ministers, for pulpit advocacy of this scheme. The 
Infant Orphans were at first located in the Hackney-road, then at 
Dalston ; and Dr. Reed, in an interview with the Duke of Welling- 
ton,as the Prime Minister, boldly asked for the grant of a permanent 
site from Crown land in Regent’s-park. It was not, however, till 
1840, that a piece of ground belonging to her Majesty, at Snares- 
brook or Wanstead-park, was finally bestowed for this purpose ; and 
Prince Albert laid the first stone. Again, in 1844, Dr. Reed came 
before the public with proposals for another similar institution, 
which is styled “The Asylum for Fatherless Children,” and which 
is, perhaps, along with the Idiots’ Asylum, at Earlswood, one of 
the most ¢ nspicuous results of his activity. We do not wish to 
pronounce any opinion upon those differences, with regard to the 
use of the Church Catechism in the Infant Orphan Asylum, and 
other points of that kind, which induced him, in 1843, to resign 
his seat at the board. His plea was this—that whereas, sixteen 
years after its foundation, the Infant Orphan Asylum had been 
closed to the children of Nonconformists, it was therefore just and 
desirable to provide a new institution, which should be managed 
on unsectarian principles, for the benefit of all alike. Nor, in this 
instance, was he denied the powerful co-operation of men of rank 
and wealth. The Duke of Bedford and his family, Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, Miss Burdett Coutts, Mr. Fox Maule, Baron Rothschild, 
the Gurneys, Lushingtons, and Morleys, afforded their liberal aid. 
Dr. Reed by this time had, partly in consequence of disagreement 
with his clerical colleagues, withdrawn from the London Orphan, as 
well as from the Infant Orphan Asylum; through no fault of his 
own, but finding himself unable, as a conscientious Dissenter, to 
sanction all their arrangements. The “ Fatherless Children,” thus 
obtaining the full benefit of his undivided personal activity, soon 
began to prosper. They were lodged pro tem. in a house at Rich- 
mond, thence removed, like their predecessors, to Hackney, again 
removed to Stamford-hill, whence they migrated, about five years 
ago, to the place near Croydon, which is to keep his name. The 
Royal Hospital for Incurables, which he projected in 1853, was first 
lodged at Carshalton, but its permanent edifice will stand upon the 
Reedham estate. <As this arrangement has occasioned some dis- 
pute among its promoters, it may be as well to remark that Dr. 
Reed seems to have been actuated by no feeling of personal ambi- 
tion in the matter ; and it was not by his own desire that the name 
of “Reedham” was given to that site. The Asylum for Idiots, 
which now rears a stately’ frontage conspicuous to all travellers 
beyond Reigate on the southern line of railroad, was proposed by 
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him in 1847, after some personal inquiries he had made in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and America, regarding the foreign institu- 
tions of that kind. Its earliest location was at Highgate ; in 
1850 it was removed to Essex Hall, Colchester, where Dr. Reed, 
as managing secretary, went regularly to inspect the household. 
Let us here observe, that the authors of his biography, in this and 
other instances, have not omitted to mention his principal coadjutors, 
Sir Morton Peto, the Rev. Mr. Sidney, Dr. Conolly, Dr. Sutherland, 
by whose aid the last-named institution was both organized and re- 
commended to public support; or the warm advocacy of Mr. 
Charles “Dickens, Lord Carlisle, Lord Dufferin, and Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, in the case of the Hospital for Incurables. The Asylum 
for Idiots, when finally established at Earlswood, was opened by 
the late Prince Consort in 1855; but the Colchester Institation 
was not given up, and it scarcely needed the recent exposures of 
the shocking maltreatment of such poor creatures, in Cornwall and 
elsewhere, to prove’ that many similar asylums are wanted through- 
out England. At Earlswood, as at Colchester, Dr. Reed’s visits 
were frequent and regular, so long as his failing strength would 
permit. We have enumerated the chief of those noble institu- 
tions, designed for giving public hospitality to the helpless and 
forlorn, to the demented or the imbecile, and to the incurably 
diseased, of which this good man,—who niay perhaps be called 
a great man, —was the original founder in his time. It is 
needless that we should quote their financial statistics, or 
the growing numbers to whom they afford relief. We do not here 
examine whether they have, in every particular, been prudently 
and economically administered ; though we fear that, amidst the 
plaudits of after-dinner speeches at the London Tavern, and the 
careless echoes of a newspaper celebrity, unnoticed abuses may 
have crept into some ofgthose magnificent affairs. ‘These, however, 
will admit of a timely redress. ‘There can be no question of the 
merit of him whose heart and brain conceived so many generous 
and wisely practical undertakings, for the benefit of those in sorest 
need. Dr. Andrew Reed, apart from his office as a Christian 
teacher, was a most useful citizen of London, a real benefactor 
of mankind. This is the epitaph he wrote for himself :— 


, 
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“I sprang from the people; I have lived for the people—the most 
for the most unhappy; and the people, when they shall know it, will 
not allow me to die out of their loving remembrance.” 


THE GLADIATORS.* 


THERE was a picture in the French Collection at the Great 
Exhibition which attracted much notice. Either in the original, 
or from the photograph, all our readers must know the bloated 
emperor, the eager-eyed crowd, and the band of gladiators 
chanting their melancholy song, “ Ave, Cesar! Morituri te 
salutant!” To this picture we owe the book before us. It made 
so strong an impression on the authors mind, that we could 
almost pick out in it and name each figure in his story of “The 
Gladiators.” Those who admire the picture cannot he!p liking this 
book. 

Mr. Melville is very fortunate in his choice of a subject. The 
period which he has selected is one of the most stirring and 
full of incident in the history of the Roman Empire. It was, 
in the indignant words of Tacitus, “a time crammed with murders 
and fierce battles, and, even in peace, most savage.” If the East 
was happy, the whole Western world was miserable. Three civil 
wars, and four murdered emperors at home, were balanced abroad 
by many barbarian wars. But Italy was the chief sufferer. The 
old desolations of Sylla were renewed. Rome lost the Capitol and 
the old temples in the civic tumults. Religion was degraded, 
debauchery reigned in the highest places ; every shore was full of 
exiles ; evi ry city witnessed scenes of bloodshed. In this bad 
time, when unbounded luxury corrupted the higher classes, 
informers and robbers held the chief offices of State ; every act of 
virtue was a death-warrant. And yet we are told by the historian 
of this reign of terror, that splendid instances of virtue were not 
unfrequent. It seemed, however, to people then living,—until the 
accession of Vespasian,—as if Heaven had neglected to make the 
empire happy, but was only too ready to take vengeance on its 
crimes. 

Mr. Whyte Melville’s historical novel begins soon after the 
accession of Vitellius and ends with the capture of Jerusalem by 
Titus. It turns somewhat on the state of parties in Rome and the 
provinces and on the disposition of the legions. The soldiers had 
Jost their reverence for the oath of loyalty to Cesar since they 
were instigated to Nero's death and irritated by Galba’s stinginess. 
They knew now that emperors could be made elsewhere than at 
Rome, and while Otho and Vitellius were only beginning their 
rivalry, the cleverest of them were looking to the East, where 
Vespasian was campaigning in Syria, and collecting the current 
rumours and prophecies, especially that one which gained so much 
notoriety after its accomplishment in the Flavian family,—“ Men 
from the Kast shall come and greatly prospe 5” Galba lost his 
life through his senile avarice, and left the purple to be disputed 
_, “ two of the worst men in the world,” Otho and Vitellius. 

At was as if Fate,” said a senator, “had picked out those two to 
ruin the Empire, and as for saying which was the worst, that 
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could only be determined by seeing which was the victor.” After 
Otho’s famous suicide on the news from Bedriacum, Vitellius entered 
Rome and was left in power for a few months, and here the story 
of the Gladiators begins. 

Captain Melville's portrait of Vitellius gives us more the idea of a 
good-natured blackguard, than of the dark character suggested by 
the scattered hints of Tacitus. He was a dull-witted fellow always, 
not a scheming statesman ora good soldier, but segne wumgenvum, 
who required the votes of a whole army to raise him from the last 
to the hope of empire. His swinish habits are well described. But 
we miss the savage cruelty, the hypocrisy which could even ape 
severity, the cringing to the mob, which made him a monster, 
sa vitid, libidine : raptu deterrimus, Wve lut ad pe rdendum vin pe reum 
fatalit r electus. He was always “a bully in the Senate and a slave In 
the circus, yet he did one piece of good in his life, and, curiously 
enough, Mr. Whyte Melville has taken away his credit for this, 
We are told that “ the magicians were expelled from Italy, and 
Roman knights strictly forbidden to disgrace themselves in the 
circus—a thing which former emperors had encouraged and even 
compelled.” Mr. Whyte Melville has made Vitellius deeply 
interested in a public match between a Tribune and a slave, got up 
at his own dinner-table, and sitting through the performance in the 
amphitheatre. The astrologers and witches are also drawn carrying 
on their trade openly at Rome. We should not have said so much 
about this emperor’s character were he not the only historical person 
whom our author minutely describes. 

The story begins with a description of the hero, Esca, a noble 
Britain reduced to slavery, and the property of Licinius, a Roman 
general, who treats him very kindly, from personal reminiscences 
of Britain. Esea is blue-eyed, yi llow-haire d, and broad-shouldered, 
reminding us more of the Germans who had not yet come to 
Britain than of the generally swarthy Celts. He is sent with a 
birthday-present to Valeria, his master’s kinswoman, of whom we 
have this description. “ Too fastidious a critic might have objected 
to Valeria’s form that it expressed more of physical strength than 
is compatible with perfect womanly beauty, and that the muscles 
were developed over-much, but the deep bosom and somewhat 
massive shoulders, Colli Junonia forma, and the long, round 
limbs, might have belonged to Diana.” This lady is no exception 
to the rule of that time, so bitterly satirized, that the sexes had 
changed places in attire and manners. She intrigues with a dozen 
lovers, follows the reeling crowd of worshippers to the disgusting 
rites of Isis, practises sword and buckler play incessantly, and in 
the beginning of the book falls violently in love with Esca, who 
thus becomes the unconscious rival of Julius Placidus, a tribune 
(or colonel) of a cohort and the villain of the piece. This Placidus, 
the favourite and future assassin of Vitellius, is the type of the 
depraved young nobles of that time. A mixture of Greek and 
Roman, he is at once cunning and brave, calculating and passionate. 
Esca, after delivering his message, saunters through the crowded 
forum, and there forms an acquaintance with Hirpinus, a gladiator, 
who invites him to join “the family of Hippuas,” the fencing- 
master, and lover of half the ladies in Rome. He meets the 
procession of Isis returning in a mad tumult, and he is in 
time to rescue from the priest, Spado, a Jewish maiden, 
Mariamne, daughter of the celebrated chieftain, Kleazar Ben- 
Menahem. With her he falls in love in his turn. Mean- 
time Valeria sends her waiting-maid to fetch him to her, and 
tries by every method in her power “to captivate his senses and 
take his heart by storm.” He is strong in his British honesty, 
and devoted to Mariamne. He therefore remains wilfully uncon- 
scious of the meaning of Valeria’s fiery words and glances. Thus 
he incurs Valeria’s anger, which, mingling strangely with her love, 
leads her to sacrifice herself hopelessly, that she may excite a 
feeling of compassion or jealousy in his breast. The plot gradually 
thickens, and a perspective of hazard, intrigue, and cross-purposes 
is opened up. Julius Placidus, the Tribune, has received a 
message from Valeria, whom he passionately loves, begging him 
to revenge her slighted beauty by killing the slave. We now have 
a very pleasant account of a banquet with Vitellius ; the guests 
are well described, and copied from real men. There is a panto- 
mimist called Paris, taken from Nero’s favourite ; besides the sad 
and simple Licinius, Julius Placidus, the priest Spado, and the 
diplomatist Montanus. This feast reminds the reader of the banquet 
of Petronius, and other well-known anecdotes of Roman luxury. It 
is at this dinner that the fight is arranged, in the Emperor's presence, 
between the Tribune and the slave. If the Tribune wins, the slave 
is to belong to him. Valeria, with a characteristic impulse, imme- 
diately sends for the best of instructors for Esca, “in all her anger 
not daring to think of the noble Briton writhing on the sand.” 
There is a capital picture of the training-school of Hippias, and the 
visit of old Calchas, the Christian uncle of Mariamne, to the 
fencing-school. This brings us to the fight in the arena, which 
determines the rest of the story. There is an account of a fight 
between two gladiators, friends in private life, though matched to 
fight by Hippias, which we will quote as a specimen of Captain 
Melville’s powers of description :— 


~ 


“Valeria winced from that fatal thrust, which was accepted so 
calmly by the gladiator whom it pierced. Rufus could scarcely believe 
he had succeeded in fviling his adversary’s defence, and driving it 
deftly home, so unmoved was the familiar face looking over its shield 
into his own, so steady and skilful was the return which instan- 
taneously succeeded his attack. But that face was growing paler and 
paler with every pulsation. Valeria, gazing with wild fixed eyes, 
saw it wreathed in a strange sad smile, and Manlius reeled and fell 
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where he stood, breaking his sword as he went down, and burying it 
beneath his body in the sand. 

‘* The other strode over him in act to strike. A mutual impulse of 
habit or self-preservation bade the fallen man half raise his arm, with 
the gesture by which a gladiator was accustomed to implore the 
clemency of the populace, but he recollected himself, and let it drop 
proudly by his side. Then he looked kindly up in his victor’s face. 
‘Through the heart, comrade,’ said he quietly, ‘for old friendship’s 
sake !’” 

Then comes the fight upon which our interest has been concen- 
trated. Esca is just about to win, when he trips up on Manlius’ 
broken sword, and the Tribune is upon him with net and trident, 
but is compelled to spare his life by the spectators. 

The second volume is devoted to the development of two schemes 
of Placidus ; one to dethrone and murder Vitellius ; the other to 
carry off Mariamne by violence. Esca finds them out, but cannot 
divulge them, till saved from the Tribune’s cru ‘lty by the kindness 
of Hippias and the passion of Valeria. He is too late to prevent 
the abduc rescued by the 
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Mariamne, who is, however 
| by Valeria, prepares 
a feast given that 
night to the gladiators whose swords he has bought. Valeria, 
however, liberates Esca, and is again rejected by him, then tries to 
poison Placidus, and runs off with Hippias. Never were two 
characters more opposed than those of the tender and confiding 
Mariamne and of the beautiful but repulsive Valeria. Then follows 
the attack on Rome by the generals of Vespasian,—an event which 
is sufficiently familiar to all readers of Roman history. The three 
simultaneous battles in the gardens of Sallust, the Capitol, and the 
Prietorian camp, are well and vividly related. Mr. Whyte Melville 
has chosen tv concentrate incidents which occupied two or three 
days into the story of one eventful night. lt does not much 
matter on which evening the Capitol was stormed, or on which the 
spectators applauded and hooted on the combatants on both sides, 
and slaughtered the wounded according to the laws of the arena. 
But it makes rather a difference in our estimate of Vitellius if 
his abdication, his forcible re-establishment in the palace, his 
actual flight to Valeria’s house, be all sacrificed to make the 
description of this night more effective. However, Esca endeavours 
to save the emperor, while the German Guard fall, one by one, 
before the gladiators and Placidus, but in vain. Then comes the 
capture of Vitellius,and the march of the legions on the palace, 
while the captive sees the banners on all sides emblazoned with the 
initials of Vespasian. The last scene is not quite so effective as 
the terse and pathetic sentences of Tacitus. We rather object to 
the dilution, in eight lines of English, of the one word, too good for 
that degraded soul, “ Yet I was once your emperor!” A man has 
no time to balance his sentences when the swords are raised to 
strike him down. We may also suggest that the author has passed 
unnoticed one point of pathos in the story, which tells how the 
emperor was dragged to the very spot where lay the body of 
Sabinus, his enemy, for whose life, with a strange gleam of gene- 
rosity, he had pleaded half-weeping before the mob. One other 
incident, which might have been eilfective, is left out. A faithful 
German guard endeavoured to kill his master with the spear to 
save him further torment, but, instead of this, cut off the ear of 
Julius Placidus, the Tribune, and was of course instantly slain. 

The last volume opens with the Siege of Jerusalem and the last 
Passover, and the story here turns upon the character of Eleazar. 
This fierce Jewish zealot is ready to sacrifice even his honour and 
his dearest relations to the interests of Jerusalem. Accordingly, 
Esca (now a proselyte in Eleazar’s house, but with Chalcas and 
Mariamne really a Christian) is to be despatched with a message 
to Titus, promising surrender within two days. This desperate 
expedient for gaining time is sure to be fatal to the hostage, 
so Chaleas undertakes the task in the hope and expectation of 
martyrdom. The messenger is arrested by the unscrupulous John 
of Gischala, who arraigns Eleazar before the Sanhedrim. The 
zealot chief sternly denies any knowledge of the plot ; Esca and 
Chalcas confess their Christianity, and are condemned to death by 
stoning. But Mariamne has as determined a will as her father, 
and she is resolved, on her side, to sacrifice Jerusalem for 
her lover's life. There is a fine between her and 
the Roman sentinel, outside the tower of Antonia. This 
sentinel turns out to be Valeria herself. She has followed Hippias, 
who had trained his gladiators to fight in a forlorn hope, under the 
name of the Legion of the Lost. In this ominously named band 
Valeria has enrolled herself to escape the sneers of Hippias, and they 
never meet again till he almost treads on her corpse as he leads the 
charge in the Court of the Gentiles. Valeria cuts the bonds of 
Esca and Chalcas before she dies, and leaves her blessing on Esca 
and Mariamue, who escape from the horrors of the sacked city 
under the protection of Licinius. 
Eleazar when at the point of realizing all his desires, and the story 
ends with a tableau in the Court of the Gentiles. There the bodies 
of Valeria and Hippias lie bleeding not far apart; Esca and 
Mariamne plight their troth again; Eleazar and Julius Placidus 
are crushed in the gateway; and Licinius stands by the body of 
the martyred Chalecas. 

Our readers will perceive that the plot is rather complicated ; 
yet it is skilfully managed, and gives us, with apparent ease to the 
author, a series of exciting pictures, whose interest steadily 
increases to the end. The dominant idea, caught from the picture 
of which we spoke, is never hidden, but holds all the bye-plots well 
together. It is a good story, and skilfully told. 
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MEMOIRS OF A FEMALE CONVICT.* 


Tue authoress of “‘ Female Life in Prison,” which was reviewed 
by us a twelvemonth ago, has been encouraged, it seems, by the 
success of that publication, to employ her narrative skill in com- 
posing a sort of criminal biography, which has the same kind of 
painful interest that was found in many disconnected incidents of 
her former work. The story of Jane Cameron, though disguised, 
of course, by the alteration of names, dates, and places, so that the 
woman whose career it relates may not be identified as the unhappy 
heroine of this book, is yet substantially true. Its materials were 
gathered, as we are told, parily from conversations with the woman 
herself, and partly from the results of a subsequent inquiry amongst 
the officers of police, and the governors of various prisons, into 
whose custody she had fallen at different periods of her life. It 
may be well to premise, at the outset, that while this history con- 
cludes with her death, it shows in her case the process of moral 
reformation, after passing through the scenes of profligacy and 
crime, with which the first volume is filled. Born in the “ Guilt 
Gardens” of the city of Glasgow, in a vile place called “ Croiley’s 
Land,” or “The Vennel,’ which is inhabited by thieves and 
women who live by their sin, Jane Cameron was daily sent out 
to beg in the streets before she was five years of age; she learnt 
to be a shoplifter at twelve, a pick-pocket soon afterwards ; then a 
flaunting prostitute, luring strangers into the dens of infamy where, 
if helpless from drink, they were frequently robbed. She had, 
when quite a girl, become the mother of a base-born child, whose 
father, her first male comrade, early incurred a sentence of trans- 
portation. She had been brought before the magistrates, and tried 
at the sessions, for one and another act of petty larceny, which 
rather hardened her against the perils of that course. Prison 
discipline, such as it was in Glasgow, had not much reformatory 
effect upon her. When, after two years of it, she emerged into 
the foul and noisy streets, she led as bad a life as before. Meeting, 
however, about this time, with one Mary Loggie, who had been 
her intimate acquaintance from childhood, she became the witness 
of a very curious little “romance,” if such it may be called, which 
forms an episode in the story of Jane herself. This Mary Loggie, 
having forsaken the trade of thieving for that of cotton-spinning, 
had become the wife of « decent journeyman carpenter, John 
Simmons, who was of course ignorant of her former vicious life. 
This honest fellow had made her a comfortable home, to which 
Jane Cameron, alone of her old associates, was admitted as a guest. 
The chapter which relates by what untoward accident poor Sim- 
mons discovered the fatal truth, is, we think, as interesting as any 
in the book. He meets Jane Cameron, with another girl of the 
town, parading the streets at night; he sees at once, from their 
appearance and demeanour, what they are, and, by questioning the 
police, he learns more of the personal history of his wife’s friend. 
He hastens to his degraded home. There is a scene of indignation, 
remorse, and despair : 

*“¢But I know all. Don’t let us have any lies,’ said he, roughly. 
Afcer a while he turned to his wife, saying— 

““¢ Mary, I took you for an honest girl and married you. If I had 
known what you had been al! your life—a thief, and worse—I would 
have blown my brains out first. You led me to believe that you were 
a good girl, and made me play the fool and marry you. You've dis- 
graced me, and—you must go!’ 

*“©¢Oh! John, John, dinna say that!’ 

‘Mary flung herself on her knees before him and clasped his legs 
round with her arms. She begged him to hear her—she prayed him 
to believe that she loved him very dearly, and had been living an 
upright life ever since she had known him. She told her whole story 
between her choking sobs, and called God to witness how she had 
lived only for him, thonght only of him since their marriage—how the 
secret of her guilty life had preyed upon her, because she feared to 
tell him the whole truth. 

‘‘ She had had a glimpse of a new existence, and fought hard not to 

be hurled back to the old—she swore to be always true and faithful to 
him, and keep away from such as Jane for ever—she lay on the floor 
at last, and moaned for mercy at his feet. The fate of Mary’s future 
trembled in the balance, but the man had a generous heart, and was 
noved by his wife’s pleading. He was a poor man, with not over- 
refined feelings, and she had been a help—even a comfort—to him. 
Before the discovery they had lived very happily together, and it did 
seem hard to cast her back to the streets. When he was convinced 
that Mary had wished to keep away from all who belonged to the 
past, he softened, and at last he told her to get up and give over 
crying—he would not say any more about it—he would try her! 

“¢ You can go as soon as you like,’ he said to Cameron, and Jane 
went downstairs wondrously relieved in mind to know that it had all 
enced satisfactorily. 

‘So the romance ended; and it is to be trusted that Mary made 
Simmons a good wife. Jane believed that she did—acting on her 
belief, I think so too. Jane saw her again once or twice in the 
Glasgow streets, but Mary always turned her head away when they 
met, and hurried past for her life.” 





We cannot follow Jane Cameron through the darker passages of 
her shameful career. She becomes the consort of a noted burglar 
and garotter, usually called “ Black Barney,” whose portrait is 
here drawn with less vivacity, but with greater truthfulness, than 
such figures as we find in the novels of Harrison Ainsworth and 
his school. He completes the instruction of Jane as an accom- 
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plished pickpocket ; and, in a first-class carriage on the railway 
between Glasgow and Carlisle, they manage, on one occasion, to 
steal as much as £100. With this money they come to London, 
and recommence operations on a large r scale. Before, indeed, the 
Glasgow booty is all spent, another thief contrives to ease Black 
Barney of the remainder, by picking his p iccket in a gambling- 
booth at Margate, where the precious couple are sojourning for 
change of air. The chapter which relates this pleasant anecdote is 
followed by one—and the reader will be glad to see it thus 
entitled—which presents us with Jane Cameron’s “last crime.” 
She entices a “ gentleman”—that is, a well-dressed man with gold 
in his pocket—to go down some dark passage with her, and enter 
a low dram-shop, where Black Barney, having first drugged the 
visitor's whiskey, knocks him down with a stunning blow on the 
head, and kills him, perhaps without intending to do so. Barney 
escapes, or he would be hanged for murder ; but Jane Cameron 1s 
tried as an accomplice, and sentenced to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation. From this period, after the beginning of the seco1 d 
volume, her story is very much that of some of the other inmates 
of Millbank and Brixton, to whom we were introduced in the 
* Prison Matron’s” former work. The most interesting part of it, 
in our opinion, is not that which consists of the details of prison 
management, and the female convict’s monotonous routine of daily 
life, but that which describes her moral struggles on the way 
to reformation ; and especially the difficulties and temptations 
which beset her upon leaving Brixton, when her long sentence had 
expired, though she was, by the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
provided with a respectable service. We earnestly recommend 
these passages of the book to all who may be sceptical of the 
utility of reformatory institutions, as a sort of halfway houses 
between the prison and the outside world. It is a great problem 
how, after establishing a good system of prison discipline (upon 
which we are by no means yet agreed), we shall enable those who 
come out of prison to enter upon an honest course, and save 
them from their former bad associates, whom they are often most 
desirous to avoid. Poor Jane Cameron, for example, when she 
becomes a free woman, and would fain be an honest housemaid, 
is tempted by one Susan Marsh, whom she knew in prison, to 
deceive her mistress, and at length to run away from her place. 
Happily, she is saved from again plunging into crime by a revival 
of the religious impressions which had been made upon her some 
time before through the teaching of the chaplain and the matron 
in her prison. Having attended, half by chance and half from 
curiosity, one of the midnight meetings at St. James’s Hall, she 
is touched by the speakers’ appeal to whatever better feelings 
may still exist in the wretched class of women for whose rescue 
those meetings are designed :— 


“It was a strange scene that met her gaze—at every phase of it 
there was something to wonder at. It was a new era in many lives; 
for it told many that there were good men interested in them yet, and 
anxious to turn them from their evil courses. The faces amongst the 
audience were a study—the changes upon them were marvellous to 
witness. Those who had come in brave and defiant tried hard to 
sustain their characters to the last, but many gave way and hid their 
faces, and a sad few closed their ears to the warning voice, and stole 
out of the hali, lest they should be talked into repentance against their 
will, From all there was a rapt attention, the whispering amongst 
each other ceased, and when the speakers at the end of the room 
delivered their homethrusts about the father, mother, and the old days 
when these women were innocent—childhood’s day s, when there were 
many prayivg for them, and they had not left off pi aying themselves— 
a shiver ran through the audience, and more than one broke down and 
fairly wept. Cameron was affected for a while, more by the evidence 
of others’ remorse than her own; much that was said did not apply to 
her—she had never known a good father or mother: no one had been 
interested in her moral welfare ; she had fallen to evil in a natural 
manner, from which escape would have been a miracle: she had not 
been carefully watched, tenderly nurtured, and faithfully loved, as 
many of these women around her. : 

** Still there were words that struck home to her at last. The next 
speaker appealed to the power which lay in them to turn once more 
to God for help and strength. He spoke as the chaplains of prisons 
had spoken to her during her gaol life: of the hour being never too 
late to give up the sin and seek forgiveness for it: of the § iiour who 
died for all sins—the Great Intercessor for all like unto her. This 
was no new story ; it had affected her before, but on that night it wa: 
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—- witnessed. It was told, I believe, by a great preacher and 
orator, Whose heart was in his work, and whose anxiety to do good 
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Miss Weston, the excellent matron of the House of Correction, from 
whose ae utle and impressive instructions she had derived her first 
impulse to live rightly. She was thus preserved and morally 
restored. There is little more to tell but that she went, by good 
advice, to America, and there she died ip peace. Her biography, 
to the aid and 
sundry agencies, to 
women neither much 
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it 18 to be hoped, will contribute something 
encouragement of those who are labouring, by 
reclaim from evil a hundred thousand fallen 
worse nor much better than she was. 
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WANDERINGS IN WEST AFRICA.* 


In spite of an obscure style, these two volumes are r adable, and 
contain much valuable information ; and for anyone desirous, or 
bound, to find his way to any of the civilized points of Western 


. 
7 


Africa, there could hardly be a better handbook. This was partly 
the author’s object. He had another, in the wish to investigate 
the subject of West African mortality ; and he tells us that, having 
seen for himself, he is convinced that the land might be rendered 
“ not more unhealthy than the Kast or the West Indies, whereas it is 
at present deadly,—a Golgotha, a Jehannum ;”——a fact which he 
attributes principally to the bad positions of the settlements. 
Considering the very short time which the African Steam-ship 
Company allows its ‘passen ers to stop at its stations, he gives 


a minute description of each ; difiering from authors of guide- 
, } ”? 
rk 


books, who rest their fitness for their work on “ long sojourn, Xe. ; 


and “ convinced that, if a sharp, well-defined outline 1s to be 
drawn, it must be done immediately after arrival at a place, when 
the sense of contrast is still fresh upon the mind, and before second 
and third have ousted first thoughts.” In this way we have 
pictures of Madeira and Tenerife ; of Bathurst, Sierra Leone, and 
other stations on the West Coast of Africa, sketched after a day’s 
or three days’ visit ; which show the F.R.G.S. to be not only a 
close and rapid observer, but a minute inquirer also. We must 
not, however, forget in reading his book that he is anything but a 
negrophilist. He dedicates his work to “the true friends of 
Africa—not to the ‘ philanthropist’ or to Exeter Hall.” This may 
account for the disparaging terms in which he speaks of the 
liberated negroes in the African settlements. But on the other 
hand, it would be unwise to reject his statements wholly. At 
Sierra Leone he found the negroes litigious, idle thieves ; and 
preferred the Moslem Mandenga to the Christianized African :— 


“The black population of Freetown is assamed at 17,000. Of these 
there are still descendants of the older races : firstly, the Nova Scotians 
or settlers; secondly, Maroons, Sherbro Bulloms, the latter speaking 
Bullom, and mostly Mi thodists of the Lady Huntingdonian sub-sect, 
and Jamaicans, or colonists; thirdly,come the ‘ Cruits,’ emancipated 
or liberated African slave-criminals. The old feud has now waxed 
faint, but it has by no means given place to combination between’ the 
two former racegy Thus both have fallen far behind the ‘ Cruits,’ 
who, naturally more energetic, have usually been petted and patronized 
by the Colonial Government. These barbarians, many of whom I have 
said are atrocious criminals, have been made Englishmen by whole- 
sale, with eligibility to hold any manner of office, and ali the other 
precious rights of Englishmen. Instead of being apprenticed or 
bound to labour, as in similar cases a white man would certainly have 
been, they are allowed to loaf through a life equally harmful to them- 
selves and others. 

“I need hardly quote the copybook to prove that idleness is the 
worst of all evils. 

“There is hardly a peasant in the*place. With good management 
the colony might have become a flourishing portion of the empire, 
extending deep into Africa, and opening up to our commerce lands 
teeming with varied wealth. Now it is the mere ruin of an emporium, 
and the people, born and bred to do nothing, of course cannot prevail 
upon themselves to work. But agriculture is always despised by the 
‘improved African,’ and he will not labour at it uncompelled. He is 
good only at destruction—the excellent coffee and the tallow-nuts 
have been cleared away forfuel. Indigo and cotton, coffee and arrow- 
root, squills and jalap, oil-palms and cocoas, ginger and ground-nuts, 
are to be grown; but the people are satisfied with Indian corn and 
vegetables, especially the cassava, which to Africa is a curse as great 
as the potato, according to Cobbett, has been to Ireland. Petty 
peddling is the ‘civilized African’s’ forte. He willingly condemns 
himself to pass life between his wretched little shop and the chapel or 
Jehovah Shallum ; to do nothing on week-days, but scrupulously to 
rest during the Sabbath. His bean-ideal of life is to lie in the piazZa, 
removing what the Rev. Mr. Wolff was requested to remove, to chat, 
grin, guffaw, and intone hymns, snuff, chew and smoke, and at times 
drink ‘ kerring-kerry,’ a ram which costs one shilling per bottle. Sach 
is the life of ignoble idleness to which we condemn these sable tickets- 
of-leave by not rendering industry compulsory. 

“The Christian tenderness of the British Government, again, has 
tended todemoralize them. In the Bights of Benin and Biafra, where 
the chief walks about with fetishman and executioner, there is still 
some manliness amongst men, some honour amongst women—the 
outward and visible form, at least, if not the ‘ inward spiritual grace.’ 
There the offending wife fears ‘saucy water’ and decapitation ; here 
the leaves the husband—the latter more rarely abandons the better 
half— with impunity. The women have become vicious as those of 
Egypt the basest of kingdoms—worse than the men, bad as they are. 
What the state of morality at Sa’ Leone is they who are connected 
Theft is carried to such an extent that 
no improvement is possible at Freetown, which, as regards property, 
is the most communistic of communities. One instance—a medical 
officer lately brought from Tenerife some superior poultry for breeding 
purposes. The birds were carefully watched, but though put under 
lock and key, they were heard, and were forthwith all stolen. The 
robbers are expert to a devree: tl ] 


) ti devre ey work at night, nude, and well- 
greased ; and like the Komanche, thi 


with the hospitals best know. 


ace 2y choose the hour when the tor- 
nado is most vik lent and the footfall cannot be heard. The men fight 
by butting with the head, biting, and squeezing. The women have 
a — Pen way of putting the obnoxious out of the world. Ask 
an Aku if an Ibo is capable of poisoning you, he will emnhatically a: 
‘Yes.’ Make the foo ph of *, Second aie oe ania he 

1 e sau and of : l uuching an Aku, and he 
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If any good is to be done for Africa, our author believes it can 
be done best, if not only, by penetrating into the interior, where 
the climate is far less deadly than on the “epidermis” of the 
continent. His description of Sierra Leone is probably not 
exaggerated ; and with such a cemetery as it presents, it is 
certainly a marvel that the settlement exists at all. From this 
station he proceeded to the Cape of Palms. Here he spent six 
hours, but saw and learnt enough to fill sixty pages. His account 
of the Krumen is interesting, but at the same time deplorable. We 
pass it, and come to “a day at Cape Coast Castle,” for the sake 
of an extract, in which we regret the absence of the “true 
history” which the author appears to possess of a melancholy 
incident, about which there is still mystery. 


** No one lands at Cape Coast Castle without pilgrimaging to the 
* last resting-place of the poetess “ L. E. L.,’”’’ and, of course, without 
inquiring into her ‘ sad, eventful history,’ which has, however, nothing 
of romance. For ‘ L. E. L.’ is known where Miss Landon is not, and 
her fate has been the subject of curiosity to many that have never 
read the ‘ Improvisatrice,’ or ‘Romance and Reality.’ The graves of 
Mrs. Maclean and her deeply-injured husband are on the large trian- 
gular dri!l-ground of the Castle. It is a local practice to bury the 
dead in dwelling-houses, and the custom is not confined to pagans; 
the floor of the surgery, the kitchen, and the medical store-rooms of 
the colonial hospital have all been used for interment. The tramping 
of soldiery upon the pavement had well-nigh defaced all the traces of 
the tombs, when the pious hand of Governor O’Connor restored 
them. ... 

“The true history of Mrs. Mac death is known to many, but 
who in writing the life of ‘L. E. L.’ would dare to tell it? Owning 
that de mortuis nil nisi verum should be our motto, how would it be 
possible to publish facts whilst actors in the tragedy are still upon the 
stage of life? And after their death it will be forgotten. The author 
of a certain report on the Gold Coast, during his short and feverish 
residence as Commissioner, a guest of President Maclean, succeeded 
in casting upon his host’s public efficiency a serious slur, which was 
afterwards satisfactorily removed by a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons. On the other hand, the author of ‘Eighteen Years on 
the Gold Coast,’ showed himeelf an injudicious friend, far worse than 
any foe, by asserting that, after a certain esclandre, the household was 
very successful. But enough of these private matters. Mr. Forster, 
M.P. for Berwick, the warmest of President Maclean’s well-wishers, 
openly asserted that the flood of calumny poured upon him arose from 
the enmity of un indiyidual in the Colonial Office, who was pettily 
jealous because affairs at the Gold Coast, with a miserable pittance of 
£4,000, were managed far more effectually than at the pet S’a Leone, 
where economy has never been of the day. Hence the 
‘ President of the Council of Government,’ than whom a better servant 
of Government was never known on this was charged with 
having encouraged slavery under the local name ‘ pawning ’—a fatal 
accusation in those days,—and with neglecting oflicia] duty for priyate 
correspondence. 

*‘ Standing over the graves we heard the story of Mrs. Maclean’s 
death, and nothing could be less probable than the -popular version. 
A homeward-bound vessel was preparing to sail. At 7 a.m. she left 
her husband’s room, and proceeded to write letters before dressing in 
the little room opposite, once used as an observatory. A Mrs. Bailey, 
her servant, had been sent to the store-room to fetch some article; 
she returned after a few minutes, and found against the door a weight, 
which proved to be the corpse of her mistress. The servant distinctly 
asserted what has been since denied, that a phial was still in the dead 
woman’s hand, and that the phial contained a preparation of prussic 
acid. But here comes the rub. The authoress’s spirits had been 
weakened, she had ceased to play at ball, and she was suffering from 
a heart disease which produced fits or spasms. The local account, 
however, is, that she was in the habit of taking prussic acid to stimu- 
late her energies, a use probably unknown to Scheele. At any rate, 
calumny found its way home, and the President was reduced to the 
seconCary position of Judicial Assessor at Cape Coast Castle. There 
he died in May, 1847, to the deep and lasting regret of the whole 
population, black and white.” 
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One of the best chapters in the book is that upon “Gold in 
Africa.” A discovery of gold-fields would probably do more to 
civilize this wretched quarter of the world than the disinterested 
efforts of the philanthropist. The Slave Coast, a low alluvial tract, 
appears to be wholly destitute of the precious metal. 


** As we advance northwards from the Gold Coast the yield becomes 
richer. In Ashantee the red and loamy soil, scattered with gravel 
and grey granite, is everywhere impregnated with gold, which the 
slaves extract by washing and digging. It is said that in the market- 
place of Kumasi there are 1,600 ounces’ worth of gold—a treasure 
reserved for state purposes. The bracelets of rock gold, which the 
caboceers wear on state occasions, are four pounds in weight, and 
often so heavy that they must rest their arms upon the heads of their 
slave boys. 

**In Gaman, the region to the north-west of the capital, the ore is 
found in large nuggets, sometimes weighing four pounds. The pits 
are sunk nine feet in the red granite and grey granite, and the gold is 
highly coloured. From eight to ten, thousand slaves work for two 
months every year in the bed of the Barrariver. There, however, 
as on the Gold Coast, the work is very imperfect, and in some 
places where the metal is sacred to the Fetish, it is not worked 
at all. Judging from analogy, we might expect to find the precious 
metal in the declivities inland and northwards from Cape Palmas, 
and in that sister formation of the East African ghants, the 
‘Sierra del Crystal.’ The late Captain Lawlin, an American trader, 
settled on an island at the mouth of the Fernan Vaz, carried to his own 
country, about the year 1843-44, a quantity of granular gold, which had 
been brought to him by some country people. He brought back all 
the necessary tools and implements to the Gaboon River, but the 
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natives became alarmed, and he failed to find the spot. Finally, 
according to the tradition of native travellers, the unexplored region 
called Ruma, and conjecturally placed south of the inhospitable Waday, 
is a land of goldsmiths, the ore being found in mountainous and well- 
watered districts. It is becoming evident that Africa will some day 
equal half a dozen Californias.” 


The whole of this chapter well deserves to be read. And every- 
where throughout these volumes the reader will find ample 
compensation for the time he may spend over them. 





HANNAH THURSTON.* 


Ir was at St. Petersburg, on the 25th of March, 1863, at half- 
past one o'clock in the morning, that Mr. Bayard Taylor, then 
Secretary to the U. 8. Legation at the Court of the Czar, affixed 
his signature to the last page of the third volume of this “ Story of 
American Life.” The story itself is one which we like so well, that 
we should not care if he had omitted this singular notification of 
the date and place at which it was composed. His readers, at least 
in Europe, will not care very much about his brief career as an 
official diplomatist ; though it may perhaps be interesting to the 
audience of his lectures upon Russia delivered at Boston or New 
York. The author, indeed, has long been known to us as a 
pleasant, lively writer of descriptive books of travel. He has 
rambled for this purpose over the old and new Continents, and, in 
the correspondence of some popular American journals, he has, 
from California to China, sketched the manners of every people 
and the scenery of every land. Weare glad that so practised an 
observer of foreign countries and of foreign society, having now 
settled down, as it appears, in his New England home, should give 
us this picture of the domestic and social habits of his own familiar 
folk. Many tales of this kind, by such writers as Mr. Hawthorne, 
Mr. Longfellow, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Sedgwick, Miss Wetherell, and 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, have been received with much favour on our 
side of the Atlantic. We have now to welcome “ Hannah 
Thurston” an excellent addition to their list. Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, though he may not possess the art of the novelist in its 
highest perfection, has skill enough to manage the exhibition of a 
set of characters in something like dramatic relation to each other ; 
and he has, in a much greater degree, the power of minutely 
depicting the every-day life of different classes, and the effect of 
peculiar moral influences upon them. His story, indeed, 
is a ‘very simple one, and seems to have been constructed 
on purpose to give him an opportunity of displaying the queer 
social characteristics of a New England village, and the 
quaint manifestations of a religious or philanthropic reforming zeal, 
which form perhaps the sole diversions of the second-hand Puritans 
of that serious rural population. We are thus made acquainted 
with all the chief inhabitants of the little town of Ptolemy—such 
as the Rev. Mr. Waldo, pastor of the Cimmerian Church ; his 
rival, the Rev. Lemuel Styles; Mr. Merrifield, the credulous 
enthusiastic farmer, who is pleased to take the chair at Women’s 
Rights’ meetings, who believes in mesmeric clairvoyance, and blindly 
allows a vagabond professional medium to become the guest of his 
household and the seducer of his wife ; Mr. Hamilton Bue, the 
fussy, purse-proud, leading tradesman of the place, who patronizes 
every new arrival as though all Ptolemy belonged to him ; the 
Hon. Zeno Harder, a member of the State Legislative Assembly ; 
the Widow Thurston, an aged Quakeress, and her daughter, both 
much too good for the social atmosphere of petty, sectarian 
ambitions, and vulgar platform vanities, in which their neighbours 
seem to live. Hannah Thurston, however, being a nobly-gifted 
woman about thirty years of age, and having learned to preach at 
the Quaker meetings, is inspired with zeal for the Women’s Rights’ 
movement, and she occasionally makes speeches in public to vindi- 
cate the claims of her sex. Her character is a somewhat paler and 
less vigorous specimen of that type of the female enthusiast which 
we find in the Dinah of “Adam Bede,” or the Grace of Mr. 
Kingsley’s “Two Years Ago.” But in the case of Hannah Thurston 
it isa passionate zeal for the emancipation of womanhood that takes 
the place of an apostolic diligence in converting the souls of men. 
She is now, too, verging upon that critical age when a woman, 
though she cannot yet be called an old maid, begins to lose the 
tenderness of her youth, and it needs the warm sunshine of a 
natural affection to keep the fruit from growing hard upon the 
stalk. It is high time for Hannah Thurston to fall in love, or she 
will become, with all her fine qualities of intellect, courage, and 
moral earnestness, a bigot and a rather disagreeable sort of person. 
The proper subject of the story is the process by which she is 
rescued from this fate through the manly presence of Mr. Maxfield 
Woodbury, a gentleman who has, with a competent fortune, lately 
returned from his mercantile pursuits in Calcutta and purchased 
the house at Lake-side, in which his boyhood was passed, with the 
view of enjoying a refined and studious leisure in his native land. 
This hero of the story is one of the most undeniable “portraits 
of a gentleman ” that any novelist has recently drawn. The elegant 
correctness and discreet propriety of his behaviour may have 
been designed to set off by contrast the rudeness and absurdity 
of his Ptolemy neighbours. He is constantly brought into 
contact with their uncouth manners and their violent prejudices, 
as when, at an evening party which he gives them in his‘ own 
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house, their favourite teetotal lecturer denounces him for 
offering a glass of wine to those guests who choose to take it. He 
is led by curiosity to attend several of their public meetings for 
different objects, of which we have a graphic report, as well as of 
the “sewing unions,” held by the ladies of the village or district, 
in turns at each other's houses, as much for the sake of social 
gossip, as for that of contributing, by their work, to the funds of 
the churches and missionary Societies. Mr. Woodbury is at once 
much struck with the natural air of grace and dignity in Miss 
Thurston ; he finds that there is a certain intellectual charm in 
her conversation, and he admires her personal beauty. But he has 
a strong objection to the Women’s Rights movement, and she, 
dreading his polished satire, or secretly conscious of his shrewd 
arguments, though pride forbids her to confess their force, avoids 
him for many months after their first dispute upon the question. 
He thinks her somewhat fanatical, while she thinks him worldly ; 
and their hearts are closed against mutual sympathy, till, by a 
series of incidents which we will not relate, each finds oceasion to 
recognise the sincerity, the faithfulness, and the generosity of the 
other. We stop here, that we may not reveal the story ; it is worth 
reading from beginning to end. 


ANGLO-LATIN WORDS.* 


Axnovrt one-third of the words to be found in English dictionaries 
are derived from Latin and Greek primitives. ‘They are nearly 
13,000 in number, and spring from 154 ancient roots, Thus 
from capio and captwm, we have 197 words ; from duco and due- 
tum, 156; from fero and latwm, 198; from mitto and misswm, 
174; from plico, 200; from pono and positum, 250 ; from specto, 
177; from teneo and tentum, 168; and from tento and tensum, 
162. Now the object of Dean Hoare’s volume is to show in what 
way about 1,300 of these 13,000 English words flow from a Latin 


origin, and represent, under various modifications, the idea in- 
herent in the root; and this object he pursues very diligently 


through ten wearisome lectures, which were addressed, as he 
informs us, “to a select audience, comprising the teachers of 
several public and private schools in the city of Waterford, 
including those attached to the model schools in connection with 
the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, and those 
connected with the Church Education Seciety’s school in that 
city ; as also the principals of various private schools, with the 
pupil-teachers, monitors and monitresses, and some of the scholars 
of the more advanced classes, connected with the several educa- 
tional establishments in Waterford.” We wonder that the very 
reverend lecturer did not favour us with the names of all those 
well-educated persons, for the most part unacquainted with the 
classics, who composed his audience. They must have been 
models indeed of docility and patience to listen by the hour to 
a string of truisms, perfectly obvious to all who ‘know Latin, 
and to those who do not, useless, or all but useless, because impos- 
sible to bear in mind. Any one page of the lectures may be 
taken at random as a fair specimen of the rest. j 


** Limes (limitis) is a boundary. Hence we have ‘limit,’ ‘limited,’ 
and ‘ limitation;’ as also ‘limitless,’ ‘illimitable, and ‘unlimited.’ One 
often meets with the term ‘limited’ applied to companies or partner- 
ships at the present day; it indicates that the liability is limited in 
each case to the extent of the several shareholders’ interest. To 
‘eliminate’ is to set free, or to banish, literally to put from the 
boundary or limits. Lis (litis) strife, or lawsuit, is the root of 
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single letter or to an epistle made up of many. The term ‘letters 

is sometimes applied to learning in general (Jo 
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lettered’ relates to knowledge of books: the opposite being ‘ illiterate.’ 
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respond letter to letter. 


In all this verbose and clumsy writing we see a mountain in 
labour, bringing forth a mouse; and we would recommend anv 
student of our own tongue who may be desirous of ascertaining the 
precise bearing of English words derived from Latin to set about 
learning that | in attempt to 
arrive at the required end by the circuitous assistance Dean 
Hoare’s “ Exotics” would aliord. If, on the other hand, there be 
any such students who neither have learned nor ever will learn 
Latin, there is no doubt that the volume in question may be to 
them a very useful manual. provided they have it constantly 
hand to revive their fading recollections. May it enlighten their 
ean we vee their style, and enrich them with the treasures of 

The dulness and platitude of the Dean’s lucubrations are relieved 
however, by the opening and closing lecture: in other words, the 
mouse has a pretty good head and a fine tail. In the former he 
has introduced a somewhat ramblin od ; 
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of the Latin element into our Saxon dialect, and his remarks on 
this subject, equally interesting in an historical and philological 
point of view, would be a very fair specimen of composition but 
that they abound in repetition, and are mixed up with “Church 
Architecture,” which has nothing whatever to do with the matter, 
He expresses a strong conviction that the writers and speakers 
who please us most are those whose style is the most Saxon in its 
character, and believes, with good reason, that this observation is 
more especially applicable to poetry. There can be no doubt that, 
both in verse and prose, one should always, if possible, employ 
words of Saxon origin in preference to those which spring froma 
classic stock. Such a choice gives to writing vigour and nationality 
more pleasing than any exotic elegance. Many remarkable writers 
of late have cultivated the use of Saxon words on the principle of 
Swift, that none of them should be allowed to become obsolete. 
They have done well, and deserve to be imitated, provided it be in 
an easy and natural way. However strong may be our Saxon pre- 
dilections, in respect of language, no man in his senses can ever 
forget the immense debt we owe to the Latin and Greek, parti- 
cularly in metaphysics and the treatment of all scientitic subjects. 
Yet we love to meet with such words as “wraith,” “ quitch,” 
“tarn,” “ weald,” “ bight,” and “ bracken,” though the Laureate, 
and others who employ the like, have often made us rub our eyes 
in doubt whether we had read the word aright, and compelled us 
after ali to consult a dictionary. Of all affectation in the use of 
words, that of Johnsonian, or Latin, English is the most pedantic 
and offensive ; and we hail with satisfaction a growing reaction in 
favour of Elizabethan English. Increasing intercourse with foreign 
nations will of necessity enrich our language more and more with 
exotics ; our great effort should be to preserve, as far as may be, in 
common use every indigenous verb and substantive sanctioned by 
the authority of Chaucer, Sir Thomas More, Shakespeare, and the 

Dean Hoare has laudably contributed 
towards this end by his work “On the derivation of words from 
the ancient Anglo-Saxon.” It is, if we mistake not, much more 
useful and important than that which is now before us. 


dramatists of his time. 


Having, in the preceding lectures, treated of certain preposi- 
tions, two hundred verbs, and many nouns substantive and adjec- 
tive derived from Latin, the writer, in the tenth or concluding 
lecture, dwells on some miscellaneous words, the etymology of 
which is less generally known. In this portion of the work are 
to be found many striking and valuable illustrations. It has been 
said by Coleridge that as much may be learned sometimes from 
the history of a word as from that of a campaign. There is, 
perhaps, some exaggeration in this assertion; but the following 
extracts will exemplify the truth it is intended to convey. It 
would have been well if the author had either given us a com- 
plete dictionary of all Anglo-Latin words, or had confined himself 
to the explanation of those only which are least familiar, and in- 
volve in ticir hi cory some interesting fact :— 


s 


} for leap year; derived from bis twice, and 
sex six; because in the Roman reckouiog of the year, the sieth of 
the calends of March, corresponding to cur Feb. 28th, was repeated 


or occurred twice.” 


*¢ Bisseatile is a name 


* Jovial means pertaining to Jove, or Jupiter, the King of Gods 
among the Pagan Romans. Hence it denotes fortunate or happy (?)— 
full of mirth, and fond of good cheer, as Jupiter was supposed always 
to be. The term owes its origin to astrology, and was applied to one 
who was born under the planet Jupiter in the ascendant.” 


*‘ Poltroon is a name of contempt applied to a mean cowardly 
fellow. The derivation is from the thumb cut off (poll truncato) ; 
it having been the practice of cowards to cut off their thumbs that 
they might not be compelled to serve in the wars. Such is the 
derivation adopted by Horne Tooke; and it is well known that soldiers 
have at all times used means of maiming themselves, as in Egypt 
they sometimes extirpate the right eye, or cut off the fore-finger, at 
this day. 
which would be more properly spelt pollicy, as it refers to the old 
practice of giving the thumb by way of a promise.” 


, } ’ . + J 
From the same root proceeds the term ° policy of insurance, 


LANDOR’S HEROIC IDYLS.* 


“Wirnin two paces of his ninetieth year,” still graced and 
cheered by his familiar converse with the selectest spirits of poetry 
and history in every age—still cherishing his life-long devotion to 
the bright Athenian and Italian muses—we creet old Landor, now 
once more seated on the classic banks of Arno, and sending us 
another volume, possibly the last, of his energetic and harmonious 
thoughts. it is understood, among his friends, that by some 
ac ‘ident or by some mistake, of which, in his serene and contem- 
plative Tetirement, he will scarcely trouble himself to complain, 
this edition has been published somewhat hastily, and without 
undergoing that fastidious revision which so elegant a scholar 


| . 
might have bestowed unon his worl 
i 


ates ; tk. Cf the abundant misprints, 
especially in the Latin poems at the end of this volume, the list of 


n 
errata, shocking as it looks, contains buta sample ; and while the 
arrangem nt of the pieces is confused end dis rderly, there is not 
even a table of contents We know not who was entrusted with 
the editorship of these parting gifts from such a man as Landor to 
the lite rary Ww rid. They shoul l lve 6) renar for ny ica- 
ewe he; d have been prepared for publica 
tion with a more careful and reverent hand. Let us hope that the 
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author will yet live to see another edition, correcting the slovenly 
faults of this. 

Of his “ Heroic Idyls,” in the volume now before us, we reckon 
about a dozen, or perhaps some fourteen, including one or two 
scenes, Which may rather be fragments of an unfinished tragedy, like 
that between James IT. of Scotland, the Earls of Athol and Graham, 
where the king is assassinated in the convent of Perth. They are 
“ Imaginary Conversations,” for the most part, in the tranquil 
strain of an elevated idyllic poetry ; they are pictures of the 
moral attitude of some heroic and otherwise interesting persons. 
In three of these pieces,—but the third part of the trilogy has been 
stipidly placed fifty pages away from its precursors,—we meet 
with Homer, Laertes, and Agatha, one of Queen Penelope’s fair 
handmaidens, in the isle of Ithaca, where it is allowable to fancy 
that the bard of the Odyssey may have ended his days. For 
their nobleness and purity of conception, we prefer these fine poems 
to any others in the volume. Blind and very aged, the poet who 
sang of Troy and of Ulysses’ voyage now sits down, a venerated 
guest, in the rustic Court of the Ionian princes. Laertes, who 
kept at home, has survived his skilful and adventurous son. 
Young Telemachns has gone to rule over a neighbouring land. 
The two old men, cheered by the companionship of Agatha, speak 
to her and to each other of the glories that are past, or mildly 
moralise upon the uncertain ways of human life. In the last part, 
Homer is led by the young girl, at his own desire, up to the topmost 
peak of Ithaca, where he dies. 
upon classic subjects from Greece, are the love race of Hippomenes 
with Atalanta, when he dropped the golden apple to overtake the 
swift damsel while she stopped to pick it up —the emulous contention 
of the lyric poets, Sappho, Alceus, and Anacreon—the scene 
between the conqueror Theseus and his captive Hippolyta—the 
trial of Aeschylus for divulging the mysteries of Eleusis—“ Damocles 
and Hiera,” “ Pan,” “ Niobe,” and “ Theocritus in Egypt ;” to 
which is added a curious dialogue between Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucian, upon the value of established religions. Along with these, 
we find a poetical version of the history of the martyrdom of Fra 
Dolcino and Margarita of Trent. The remaining contents of this 
volume are chiefly short epigrammatic pieces, written upon many 
different occasions in the author’s life, and most frequently addressed 
to some of his personal friends. They are of very unequal merit, 
ranging from pregnant utterances of wisdom, or pungent doses of 
wit, to verses of a very trivial kind. But the stamp of Landor is 
upon them all. 


MR. GEORGE GODWIN’S BLOW FOR LIFE.* 


Tue title of Mr. Godwin’s treatise upon the sanitary improve- 
ment of poor dwellings in London is rather obscure. It might 
have been the title of a sensation novel or play. But he is 
justified in using this expedient to strike the popular mind when 
he seeks to bring about a cure of the worst sores that fester in 
our social body. Mr. Godwin is no pompous declaimer, but one 
who can say the most in the fewest words. Ten years ago, he 
compressed the whole of this subject into four monosyllables, 
“From dirt comes death.” That is just where it is. Imperfect 
drainage—insufficient ventilation—improper food—the neglect of 
due ablutions,—what is all this but dirt? And what comes of 
it but sickness and premature death? Overcrowding, as the 
main cause of domestic and personal uncleanliness, demands the 
chief attention of Mr. Godwin, who, being an architect, should 
tell us how, above all, to fit the poor family with a healthy 
house. He has cast his information and advice into such a form 
as will be likely to interest all readers of this small book. Though 
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The other poems of this series, | 


it describes many painful and repulsive things, the volume itself | 


will attract the eye and the mind; first, by the neatness of its 


outside shape, its binding and printing, as well as by its | 
numerous woodcuts ; and, secondly, by the clearness of its argu- | 


ment, and by the vigour of its style. But not even the most 
forcible writing can hit the imagination like a picture; and 
forty-one pictures, dispersed through this volume, show the 
visible abominations of that state of low London, against which 
Mr. Godwin aims his “ Blow.” 

The frontispiece is a terrible sight; “A Home in Bethnal 
Green,”—that is, a cellar at No. 59, Nichol-street, where by the 
glimmer of light which comes through a space of four inches wide, 


at the top of the blocked-up window, beneath a ruinous ceiling, 


too low for a man to stand upright, surrounded by damp and 
mouldy walls, are dimly seen the figures of two half-naked children 
lying on a broken bedstead amidst a heap of filthy rags. A widow 
and her four sons and daughters, from twelve to twenty years of 
age, were lodged in this den, the other day, when Mr. Godwin 
called. Then he opens to our view the interior of some of those 
crowded workshops, in which scores of young milliners or artificial 
flower-makers, to say nothing of men’s trades, are huddled together, 
So that they must imbibe the seeds of disease from the poisoned 
air. We may take a peep also into the bedrooms of London lodging- 
houses, and into the day-schools, or the infant-schools, where the 
children are too thickly gathered for the good of their bodily health. 
Nor does Mr. Godwin spare to expose the dangers that lurk in 
reputed places of comfort and recreation,—for example, the sub- 
urban tea-gardens, amidst the marshy fields with their stagnant 
ditches, in the neighbourhoood of Bermondsey, or at the East 
End,—again, for example, that pretty cottage in the Old Kent- 
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road, the residence of a small genteel family, with a pestilential 
pool beneath the spreading foliage of its trees,—again, at the back 
of the good houses in Russell-square, the ‘“‘ Mews” all heaped with 
the foul litter of horses, from which an unwholesome vapour rises 
to the bedroom windows above. The banks of the Thames, with 
their factories, their wharves and sewers, come in for a share of 
Mr. Godwin’s attention. He sketches more than one of the 
squalid courts and alleys in the neighbourhood of Holborn-hill, 
and in that of Drury-lane. But it is not alone in London nor in 
the large towns only that he finds these and other evils of a similar 
kind. He shows that we may be going into some of the worst 
situations for health, if we go to take the country air; as exem- 
plified by his view of ‘‘a village in Essex,” where, just across the 
road, and directly opposite the houses, spreads the fetid horse- 
pond, into which all their drainage flows. And if we look at the 
unventilated bedrooms of a provincial inn,—or at the cabins or 
kennels of our ships at sea,—we may think it safer, after all, 
during the holiday season, to stay in London for the benefit of our 
health. Mr. Godwin’s book, which we have but hastily noticed, 
thus takes account of the lack of due sanitary provision, as well for 
the rich as for the poor; but it is especially for the poorest class, 
who in this matter are entirely helpless, that the author is most 
concerned, 





SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


It is a rather miscellaneous list of books for scholastic use which 
appears at the foot of this page, and Mr. Bidder’s Tables, most 
useful to the calculating railroad contractor, cannot properly be 
ranked with the arithmetical exercises, upwards from Pet Marjorie’s 
Satanic plague of “ eight times nine,” which at once torment and 
train the youthful mind. After thus bowing out Mr. Bidder, we 
turn, in the first place, to the greatest novelty among this little 
heap of school-books, and we are struck with Mr. Beale’s con- 
trivance of the Chronological Maps. He is the author of a Student’s 
Text-book of English and General History, which appears, to say 
the least of it, a good collection of historical dates. His map, or 
rather chart, is a very curious thing to look at, being divided into 
little squares, each representing a century, which are coloured,— 
sometimes coloured only in part, sometimes not coloured differently 
from their immediate predecessors, in order to show the extent of 
those periods, as Roman, Saxon, Danish, or Norman, when a par- 
ticular race or dynasty prevailed. The square is again divided 
into a number of lesser spaces, which are so arranged that the 
one denoting any particular year can a recognised at a glance. 

3y this means, whenever the pupil see#in memory a black dot or 
other sign in the place of a certain date, he may be reminded of some 
event which happened at that time. There is no doubt, that if the 
memory of dates could be thus associated with the memory of 
localities, the one ntight help the other in a surprising degree. 
Mrs. Gage, however, presents us, on the other hand, with a simple 
catalogue of important events, from the’creation of the world to 
the abolition of the East-India Company, both included. So far as 
we can verify these dates, they seem to be accurately stated, as well 
as judiciously chosen. In the department of classical Latin, we 
have editions of Virgil and Terence ; the latter by an eminent 
hand. Mr. Marriott, in his preface, discourses like a Christian 
philosopher upon the morality of Terence; like an_ erudite 
philologist upon the language of his text ; and the notes will serve 
to clear up what is dark. Mr. M‘Dowall’s edition of some 
of the Eclogues and first Six Books of the Aineid is a 
work of much less didactic authority or pretension ; but he had 
already proved, by a similar edition of Cesar, that such a thing 
was acceptable to many schoolmasters for the use of their junior 
classes. With regard to the study of modern languages, we have 
to notice the publication of Dr. Buchheim’s Lecture on the Pro- 
gress of German Grammar, which was mentioned by us at the time 
of its delivery at King’s College. The little volume of German 
ballads, containing much of Uhland, enough of Schiller, and a 
very little of Goethe, will do for young beginners. Those who 
are rather more advanced will be able to read the German 
comedy, with the help at least of the superabundant notes. As 
for the Italian language, this Grammar of it, by Signor Volpe, is 
the same that has been approved for so many boys—perhaps, 


* Le Petit Moniteur; or, The French Conversation Class. By J. L. Delacroix, 
Professor of Modern Languages and Literature. H. Kent Causton, & Son. 

The Adelphi of Terence, With English Notes. By the Rev. W. B. Marriott, 
late Fellow of Exeter Coll., Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Eton. Rivingtons. 

Virgil. With Vocabulary, Notes, and Memoir, Edited by W. M‘Dowall. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 

The Student’s Chronological Maps. 
Ancient History. Bell & Daldy. 

New Chronological Tables, for the Use of Schools, 
Hatchard & Co, 

Foreign Classics: Ballads of Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. 
to each Poem, Explanatory Notes, and Biographical Notices. 
Whitaker & Co. 

Triibner’s Series of German Plays, for Students of German. Der Vetter: a 
Comedy. By Roderich Benedix. With Grammatical and Exp'a.a ory Notes, 
by F. We'nmann and G. Zimmerman. Triibner & Co. 


By D. Beale. No. I., England. No. II, 


By the Hon, Mrs. Gage. 


With Introduction 
By C. Bielefeld. 


Elemerts of Designing. No. I. Form-Drawing for Junior Classes. 
Esinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 
An Italian Grammar. By Girolamo Volpe, Master at Eton College. 


Triibner & Co.; or Rolandi & Co. 


German Grammar, Past and Present.- An Inangural Lecture at King’s 
College, London. By Dr. Bucbheim, the Professor of German Language? and 
Literature. Bell & Daldy. 


Tables, showing the Contents of Excavations, Area of Slopes, &c. By George 


| P. B dder, Civil Engineer, Vacher & Co, 
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not many—as learn Italian at Eton. Of this class of books, the 
last which remains for us to notice, but certainly not the least 
useful, is that which stood by chance first on our list—the French 
Teaching Book, which M. Delacroix entitles “ Le Petit Moniteur.” 
It consists chiefly of short themes or exercises, in English and 
French alternately, to be converted from the one language into the 
other, with sentences of familiar conversation to follow ; but all 
these constructed for special practice in the evolutions of French 
syntax, and accompanied with a precise indication of its rules. 
“Te Petit Moniteur” seems to be well designed as a manual for 
this purpose. The author promises a sequel in which the gram- 
matical structure of French and English will be compared. This 
should rather be an independent treatise. We need not dwell 
upon the first of a series of Exercises in Drawing, which Mr. Karl 
Froebel, of Edinburgh, designs to issue, from time to time, for the 
use of mere beginners in that art. The paper is, like Mr. Beale’s 
Chronological Chart, marked all over with little squares which are 
meant to guide the eye. Of the advantages of this method we 
doubt. 





THE POST-OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY.* 


Tus mighty catalogue of metropolitan nomenclature,— if we 
would describe it in a phrase as big as itself,—has reached the age 
of sixty-five, and seems to enjoy good health, for it is growing more 
corpulent every year. We are always glad of the New Year's 
greetings of our fat friend in red Russia leather, who knows every- 
body in town. Far be it from us to have him “ divided into two 
volumes,” as we learn from his Preface might be done. We like 
him very well as he is, and never, thanks to the continual increase 
of London, never did he look so portly and so grand as he does 
now. This volume of unmatched thickness is a literary monument 
of the “London society” of the nineteenth century, to which, 
beyond all question, our remote posterity will turn back with con- 
siderable wonder, in the age that is prefigured by a mythical New 
Zealand traveller sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s. Fancy a 
similar Directory of the great imperial cities of the ancient world, 
giving us the name, the title, the address, office, trade, or profession 
of every man who then and there kept house! But we remember 
that the undertaking of Messrs. Kelly is.only to suit the conve- 
nience of Londoners in 1863. Everybody knows by experience how 
accurately and completely, in former years, this work has been per- 
formed. “We observe no changes in its method or plan, and 
certainly its execution is as good as ever. 





Mr. THACKERAY’s LAST ILLNESS.—As there are many stories in 
circulation respecting the circumstances which immediately preceded 
Mr. Thackeray’s death, the following facts, which were obligingly 
given us by one of his most intimate personal friends, may not prove 
uninteresting. It appears that although generally enjoying good 
health, he was at intervals subject to severe spasms of the stomach, 
which caused violent retching and nausea, and left him in a state of 
utter prostration often for hours after the first violence of the attack 
had passed away. On the night of his death, his mother, who slept 
overhead, heard him get up and walk about his room, but was not 
alarmed, as this was a habit with her son when he felt any symptoms 
of an attack coming on. In the morning his valet came into Mr. 
Thackeray’s bedroom as usual, and saw him lying on his back quite 
still, with his arms spread over the coverlet, but he took no notice, as 
he also was accustomed to see his master thus after one of his stomach 
attacks. He brought some coffee and set it down beside the bed, and 
it was only when he returned after an interval and found that the 
cup had not been tasted, that a sudden alarm seized him, and he dis- 
covered that his master was dead. Mr. Thackeray had in fact been 
seized when his mother heard him get up in the night and walk about 
the room, and the violence of the attack, it is supposed, brought on 
the effusion on the brain, which, as the post-mortem examination 
showed, was the immediate cause of death. Mr. Joseph Durham, the 
eminent sculptor, has undertaken to preserve the likeness of his 
deceased friend in a marble bust, which he means to present to the 
Garrick Club.— Daily News. 


A curious feature of the movement in honour of the commemo- 
ration of the 300th anniversary of the birthday of Shakespeare 
appears in the shape of the Shakespeare Gazette. It proposes to 
furnish in ormation of the transactions of the numerous committees at 
home and abroad, to consider and discuss various projects and 


suggestions as they arise, and to open its pages to correspondents 
interested in the subject. 


s i Figaro-Programme publishes the following curious detail :-— 

exandre Dumas, the novelist, is no longer paid by the line, but by 
the letter. Yes! the ‘San Félice,’ which is now being published, is 
paid for at the rate of a centime a letter. We can guarantee the 
exactitude of this fact.” 


Licut Lireraturr.—The following (according to the Inquirer) are 
the titles of some of the tales now in course of publication in the penny 
and half-penny weekly journals :—Red-Handed Hugh, or the Heir of 
Osmond Hall; The Man in Grey, by the author of the Woman in 
Black; Sea Drift, or the Wreckers of the Channel; The Basilisk’s 
Eye; Deeds of Darkness, or a Fight against Fate; the Smuggler 
Chieftain, or the Witch of Eccleston Moor : . 


The Gypsy Buccaneer, or 

J ‘ , : = 
Secret of the Sea; Claude Daval, or the Dashing Highwayman ; The 
Hunted Felon, or a Mother’s Vengeance, by the author of The 


Murdered Wife ; Oscar Bertrand, by the author of The Black Band ; 


i. .offte mdc Saal “Ss <a - 4 
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Cartouche, or the Noble Highwayman ; The Queen of Night, or the 
Secret of the Red Lodge; Isabel’s Vengeance, a Romance of London Life; 
The Mystery of Merlin’s Cave, by the author of Leonora, or Crime of the 
Deepe st Dye; The Daughter of Midnight, by the author of Ruth, the 
Jetrayer, or the Female Spy; Mazeppa, or the Dwarf’s Revenge; 
Philip’s Revenge, a Story of a Lone Island; Sixteen Stringed Jack, 
or the Daring Highwayman ; The New Mysteries of London; The 
Women of London; Jenny Diver, or the Lady Highwayman; Nan 
Darrel, or the Highwayman’s Daughter; The Red Chamber; Con- 
fessions of a Ticket-of-Leave Man; Black Bess, or the Knight of the 
Road; Jessie, the Mormon’s Daughter; The Ghost’s Secret, a Tale of 
Terror; Blue Skin, the only Romance giving the full adventures of 
Jonathan Wild and Jack Sheppard. 

Tue second number of a publication called L’Autographe has just 
appeared. It contains eighty-eight most curious fac-similes, amongst 
which is the letter from Napoleon I. to the Regent of England asking 
for refuge in this country. 

Army Mepicat Suppries.—The Lancet comments on the serious 
complaints, by the officers of the Indian Medical Service, of the 
defective supply of medicines, and states that the disasters of the 
Crimea, though not meeting with an exact parallel in India, are, in the 
aggregate, vastly exceeded. The important medicines which of late 
years have been introduced into the practical treatment of various 
familiar diseases—such as podophyllin in liver affections, saracenia 
in smallpox—are completely unattainable; and others, in constant 
use in England—such as pepsine and lithia—are only so in India 
through the private purchases of the surgeons. Our contemporary also 
points to deficiency in the supply of instruments, and well asks, why, 
in a country where opthalmia is so prevalent, the opthalmoscope is 
not available, and why the microscope, laryngoscope, and the hypo- 
dermic syringe are still withheld ? 

Tue Guardian of Wednesday last gives, in its Supplement, a copy 
of the charges against Dr. Colenso, under investigation by the Bishop 
of Cape Town, together with those passages from his writings on 
which they are founded, and the canons of doctrine which they are 
said to infringe. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 








After Long Years. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels. New edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
el., 21s. 

Alison (Sir A.), History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon. Cheap edit. 
Vol. 2. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

Anthropological Review. Vol.1. 8vo., 13s. 

Bohn’s Cheap Series.—Willis’s Pencillings by the Way. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

3oys (Capt. £.), Narrative of Captivity and Escape from France, 4th edit. Cr. 8vo., 


7s. 6d. 
Boy’s (The) Christmas Annual. 1863. Svo., 5s. 
Brown Book (The). Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Bundle of Ballads (A). By the Author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone.” Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage.—1864. Royal 8vo., £1. 18s, 
Chambers’s Journal. Vol. 20. Royal 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Cicero de Officiis. Edited by G. Ferguson. New edit. 18mo., ls. 6d, 
Cooper (J. F.), Mark’s Reef. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 
Coxe (Archdeacon), Plain Thoughts on Important Church Subjects. Feap., 3s. 
Davies (T.), Preparing and Mounting of Microscopic Objects. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Enfield’s Speaker. By the Rev. J. Pycroft. New edit. 12mo., 3s. 6d, 
Entomologist’s Annual.—1864, Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Evenings at Home. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Fergusson (J.), The Rock-Cut Temples of India. Illustrated by photographs. 
8vo., £3. 3s. 
Fontaine’s Fables. By Levizac. New edit. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
For Ever: a Story of English Country Life. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Forrester (A.), Seeret Service ; or, Recollections of a Detective. Feap., 2s, 
Galloway (A.), Second Step in Chemistry. Feap., 10s. 
James (GP. R.), The King’s Highway. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 
Jevons’ (W.S.), Pure Loge. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Katie Campbell's Protégé. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Lawyer's (The) Stamp Table. Feap., 5s. 
Life of Sir Timothy Graceless, Bart. 2 vols. Svo., 21s. 
Malet (A.), Metrical Version of the Psalms. Royal l6mo., 3s. 
Mayhew (E.), Illustrated Horse Management. S8vo., 18s. 6d. 
Orpah’s Return, and other Poems. By W. A. Hills. Feap , 3s. 6d. 
Perrin’s French Fables. By C. Gros. New edit. 12mo., 2s. 
Pickwick Abroad. By G. W. M. Reynolds. New edit. 8vo., 9s. 
Pulsford (Rev. J.), Quiet Hours. 6th edit. Cr. Svo., 4s. 6d. 
Punch Re-issue. Vol. 35. 4to., bds., 5s. 
—— Vol. 34 and 35 in one Vol. (1858). 4to., 10s. 6d. 
Puss in Boots. Illustrated by Otto Speckter. Coloured. Imp. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
Ranking & Radelyffe’s Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences. Vol. 38. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Railway Library.—Zohrab the Hostage. By the Author of “‘ Hadji Baba.” Feap., 2s. 
Ronald and Albert. By L. A. Moncrieff. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf. Winter edition, 1864. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Stanford’s New Map, Metropolitan Railways. In case, 4s. 6d. 
——————. Railway Map of London, an¢ its Environs. In case, 7s. 6d. 
Walford’s (E.), County Families of the United Kingdom, 1864. Royal 8vo., 36s. 
Wee Willie's Wish. icap., 2s. 6d. 
Winslow (Dr. F.), Morning Thoughts. Vol. II. New edit. 18mo., 2s, 6d. 
- Evening Thoughts. Vol. I. New edit. 18mo., 3s, 
Worgan (Rev. J. H.), The Divine Week. Crown 8vo., 5s. 











MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY. 
Britisn Arcnirects— At 8 p.m. 
Mepricat—At 8,30 p.m. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL—At 8 P.M. 
TUESDAY. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL—At4P.m. Anniversary. 
PaTHOLOGICAL—At 8 p.m. Anniversary. 
PuoTroGrRarnuic—At 8 p.m. 
Royat Instirurion—At 3 p.m. Prof. Tyndall “On Electricity at Rest and in 
Motion.” (Juvenile Lecture.) ‘ 
WEDNESDAY. 
GRoLocicaLr—At 8 p.m. 
Royat Literatvurr—At 8°30 p.m. 
PHARMACEUTICAL—At 8 P.M, 
THURSDAY. 
Royat—At 8°30 p.m. 
Roya Iystirvution—At 3 p.w. Prof. Tyndall “On Electricity at Rest and in 
Motion.” (Juvenile Lecture.) . 


FRIDAY, 


AstroxnomicaL—aAt 8 p.m. 
ARCH Z OLOGICAL InstiTvUTION—At 4 P.M. 
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